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4 UNUSUAL OFFERS 


Nowhere else can so many useful rarities and real 
bargains be obtained. Here are four, for example. 
Packed free, cash with order. 


Native Rhododendrons for 23c each 


Fine young plants, 1 foot high, 
dug with small earth-ball. Care- 
fully collected. (All other offers 


are nursery grown). 


25 0f 50 of 
a kind a kind 


RHODODENDRON 
maximum. .(each) 36c 23c 
catawbiense.... 40c 35c 
CBPOUMA « «6 6 56 00 40c 35c 


KALMIA(Mt.Laurel) 36c 30c 


100 plants (25 each) for $29.50 
20 plants (5 each) for 10.00 


All the color of Kurume Azaleas 
now in a hardy American race. 


LaLumiere—Early red. Ever- 
green 


Mildred Mae—Lavender. Ever- 
green 


Miriam—Early pink. Deciduous 
Old Faithful—Orchid, vigorous 
Caroline Gable—Radiant pink 
Small 1-year plants 5 for $3.75 


2-yr., 8- to 12-inch, B&B 
$1.50 each 


Live for generations. By its 6th 
year a bush should produce 
2 qts. (double that by its 10th 
year). Easier grown, larger, 
more plentiful fruit and new, 
bland, pleasant taste. We offer 
mixed plants, early to late bear- 
ing, proper cross-pollenizing all 
allowed for, only the best vars. 


(10) (50) 
Sturdy, small 2-yr. $6.00 $23.75 


Bearing-age, 4-yr. 12.50 95.00 





Kelsey's Dwart Berrybush Yew 


r 


Bushy small evergreen produc- 





ing more bright red berries 
than any other known Yew. 

8- to 12-inch trans. 5 for $3.00 
15-18 inch B&B .... each $2.00 





Upright Tree-form Yew 
(Taxus capitata) 


2-year Seedlings 3-5 inch 
$8 per 100 ($50 per 1000) 











Our 1942 Short Guide free on request 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50] Church Street, New York, N. Y. 








An Amateur’s Ways With Grapes 


S WE read in numerous horticultural reminders, now is the 

time to prune grapevines. However, there seems to be a 

slight difference of opinion as to whether or not the vines are 
injured by too late pruning and consequent bleeding. 

I find there is also a tendency not to prune enough. A good 
rule is to prune off all of last season’s growth down to within 
two buds of the previous season’s growth. 

Likewise, I have found bagging practically a necessity. My 
grapes were stung and the interior eaten by insects. Therefore, 
for the last 35 years I have resorted to using ordinary two 
pound bags, pinning them on. The steel pins rust during the 
growing season and are difficult to remove, so | use brass ones. 
Wherever possible, the bags are carried over the stems and lapped 
with the pins through the four thicknesses of paper. 

In other cases, I lap them around the bunch stems but I find 
there is more stress and strain on the stems which, in this case, 
not only carry the weight of grapes but also the weight of bags. 
Bags with wires built in can be purchased but are expensive and 
do not lend themselves to many different ways of attaching. 

Last year, I was not so successful in my purchase of bags. The 
ones I had formerly used had the seam on one side but the newer 
ones have a center seam on one of the flat sides and these I found 
in numerous cases to open in the rain. 

With the advent of the Japanese beetle, I found bagging even 
more necessary. When the grapes develop to about half size, | 
bag the fruits and then spray the leaves. This gives the assurance 
of no poison adhering to the fruit. The first year I had these 
pests the vines were stripped of foliage and, even though there 
were grapes on the vines at the end of the season, all the grapes 
were unripened, proving the necessity of saving the foliage 
which alone can mature the fruit. 

In September and October, it is a pleasure to cut off the bags 
containing the clean and luscious fruit. At first, I feared bagging 
would retard the ripening but this is not so. I also found that 
the bags seem to act as hothouses and allow the fruits to attain 
a larger size than those unbagged. 

The varieties I have are Brighton, which ripens here in early 
September, Concord, Catawba and a variety that I found grow- 
ing up a tree and from which I have raised a number of vines 
by slipping. I have sent out samples of this grape to be identified 
but without success. The grapes are larger than those of Con- 
cord and the color varies from a dark rich red to a reddish green 
on the same bunch. They are very attractive and have a luscious 
taste. It gives me much pleasure to give this variety to numerous 
friends who all pronounce the fruits the best they have ever eaten. 

—Valentine B. Lee. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1941-42 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.’” The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1941 will not be permitted to make entries in 
the 1942 competition. Year books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., by October !, 
1942. Please note that the closing date has been made one 
month later than in past years. This change is made at the 
request of interested garden clubs. 























Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Chrysanthemum Notes 


HILE reading the comments on the testing 

of the newer annuals in the December | issue 
of Horticulture I noticed that Elizabeth C. Barron 
found the September Jewels chrysanthemums dis- 
appointing. This prompts me to write of my expe- 
rience in the hope that other readers will not check 
these plants off their list of ‘‘must haves’ for the 
current year. I know of no other perennials raised 
from seed that gave me more pleasure or reward for 
the time and effort expended. 

The colors were lovely, in many cases resembling 
one of the parents, Chrysanthemum rubellum Clara 
Curtis. No two plants were alike in form, although 
the pinks predominated in color. Most plants were 
low-growing and formed compact bushes which 
needed no staking. Many flowers reminded me of 
gerberas, with their pointed petals in colors ranging 
from white and cream to pink and rose. There were 
also a few yellows in this class. Other plants carried 
blossoms resembling daisies. Some had blossoms the 
color and shape of the pyrethrum which we all 
know. 

For cut flowers the blooms of these September 
Jewels were perfect. Our favorites were of the 
cushion type, not over a foot in height with blos- 
soms very much like the anthemis which is also 
known as the yellow marguerite. These ran in tones 
of cream, yellow, bronze-red and copper. 

The seed was sown in a greenhouse the middle 
of March and the seedlings were left in the flats until 
it was time for transplanting the middle of May. 
The seedlings were hardened off in a coldframe. 
Then the tiny plants were set out in rows about 
eight inches apart and other than weeding and cul- 
tivating no attention was given the plot. In mid- 
July a mulch of cow manure was placed between 
the rows. No artificial watering was resorted to and 
the plants thrived. By the middle of September the 
plants were budded. Where the plants were crowded 
we moved them in full bloom into the borders with 
no setbacks. In fact, with a good watering at the 
time of moving no other precaution was necessary. 

I have grown chrysanthemums for the past 15 
years. At the start the garden varieties tota -d a little 
over a dozen or more. Since then I have added to my 
collection all the new varieties as they appeared on 
the market, discarding those that did not come up 
to my requirements. My collection now includes 
well over 100 varieties. I still have many of the old 
favorites which one seldom sees but which I still 
consider tops. 

Without fail, the past ten years, Fields of Gold 
and Little Bob have graced my Thanksgiving table 
after all other varieties have succumbed to the frost 
and early Winter weather. Snow does not seem to 
bother these old-timers. The flowers come through 
in good condition. 

Not much mention is made of the new North- 
land Daisies, hybrids of the hardy C. arcticum. Only 
Astrid is well known in this section. However, 
chrysanthemum lovers should add Siegfried to their 
collections. Although it is tall-growing, the plant 
has an upright globular shape and foliage that is 
easily recognized. The blossoms are rich yellow 
with a frosted bronze tinge that fairly glows in the 
sun. The petals are long, broad and of good texture. 

The same may be said of Viking which is a burnt 
orange tone. A dainty variety is Brunhilde. This is 
a beautiful light bronze tinged with pink, giving it 
an apricot glow. Visitors to our garden have also 
singled out Kristina with its large wide petals of 
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for your soil 


Refresh your garden soil! Increase its humus content— 
and get better vegetables, flowers, lawns, shrubs, and 
trees. Insist on Veget-Aid—a complete plant food with 
a granular tobacco-stem base. Sold by dealers in garden 
supplies in 5 lb.—10 lb.—25 lb.—50 Ib. and 100 Ib. units. 


There is No Waste In 
MECHLINGS ~- 
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Other famous Mechling products— 


Decorex Paint Cleaner 
Blu-Chek Roach Killer 
Mechling’s Flea Powder 
Mechling’s Ant Powder 


Pyrote Garden Spray 
Sulrote Garden Dust 
Spor-Go Mildew Spray 


Jap Beetle Control 
Products 


In applying chemical science to useful products for the home 
and garden, Mechling has been a leader for over 70 years. 
Insecticides; fungicides; garden aids; cleaners and polishes. 


IF IT’S A MECHLING PRODUCT, IT’S RELIABLE 


12 SOUTH 12th STREET 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sales Offices Principal Cities 


MECHLING BROS. CHEMICALS 
Division of General Chemical Co. 
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Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Enclosed find $1.00 for one year’s subscription 
to HORTICULTURE (24 issues). Please send it to: 
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Clove 
Pink 

“Old 
Spice”’ 


(PATENTED) 


T’S hardy as an oak. 

The perfectly formed 
salmon-pink blooms have 
a delightful spicy fra- 
grance that takes you 
back to the days of your 
=e > cleve pinks. 

ompact, neat plants with sturdy 
12-inch flower stems. 20 or more 
perfectly formed flowers to a 
single plant. 
A point you'll particularly wel- 
come is that it starts blooming in 
June and keeps steadily on until 
hard frost. You'll have a real 
affection for it. Reported by ex- 
perts as a must for 1942. 


3 for $1.50. 12 for $5. 





late autumn. 


Hardy Lilies 








Blooming 





NEW CATALOG 
Finer Than Ever 


ORE new flowers. 200 true to 
life full color illustrations, 
many of the new flowers being 
exclusive with Wayside. 198 pages 
in all. In order to secure this 
outstandingly fine book, it is nec- 
essary that you enclose with your 
request 25c in coins or stamps to 
cover postage and handling cost 
of this big book. 


Chief American Agents for Sutton’s Famous English Seeds 





29 Mentor Ave. Mentor, Ohio 


'* 





Gardens Never Lose Their Charm! 


From field to garden, Horsford’s solid, healthy bulbs yield 
a profusion of ever-changing, colorful blooms from June to 


Special Hardy Fern Collection 


These make up one of the most interesting and useful groups 
of native plants for shady or partly shaded spots. Write for this 
special collection that will grow in any location not too wet: 


9 Aspidium marginale (Evergreen Wood Fern) 36 

9 Dicksonia punctilobula (Hay-scented Fern) 

9 Osmunda claytoniana (Clayton’s Flowering Fern) FERNS 
9 Polystichium acrostichoides (Christmas Fern) $4.50 


Write Now for Special Spring Planting List, offering 


Ferns and F. H. HORSFORD 


Perennials CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 


| 















rose pink. We find that the plants come through the Winter 
without covering and the crowns are dense and green all Winter 
long. According to some tests they seem to be able to stand 
temperatures 50 to 60 degrees below zero and, so, are absolutely 
foolproof for our section. This is, of course, an important 
matter. 

One thing that not only the Northland Daisies but other 
chrysanthemums, including the Koreans, will not tolerate is 
wet feet. Drainage must be provided where chrysanthemums 
are to be wintered outdoors. 

I should like to close by mentioning my experience with 
volunteer seedlings of one of the first Korean introductions, 
Innocence. This variety has been a prolific parent, producing 
seedlings of such beauty that one finds it hard to do justice in 
describing them. These chance crosses resemble cushion types, 
both single and double, and also the Koreans in all colors. So 
my word to chrysanthemum lovers is, “‘Collect some choice 
named varieties, introduce a few of the species and begin your 
chrysanthemum adventure this year. I am sure you will not 
regret doing so.” 





—Rose Vasumpaur. 
Western Springs, III. 


Crape Myrtle in Kansas 


RAPE myrtle, Lagerstreemia indica, that excellent shrub of 

the South, can be grown further north than it is commonly 
seen. I have two clumps that are six or seven years old and during 
that time the mercury has been down to 16 degrees below zero 
on at least one occasion. Crape myrtle has proven as hardy for 
me as hybrid tea roses. The worms and bugs that attack the roses 
pass up the crape myrtle and the glossy, leathery foliage is good 
the entire season. 

My crape myrtles are planted in the same bed with the hybrid 
tea roses and neither receive any hilling up or extra mulching 
during Winter. Of course, the crape myrtles kill back to the 
ground each Winter the same as do the roses but sprout up in late 
Spring and are covered with fluffy, crinkled pink blooms from 
mid-season until frost. These particular plants came from a 
Louisiana garden. 

Here where the shrub is treated as an herbaceous perennial 
rather than a shrub it never reaches the size it does in a more 
favorable climate. Here it grows about the same height as the 
Radiance roses. Furthermore, the soft pink color and airy grace 
of the crape myrtle make it a perfect companion for the roses 
either in the border or in cut flower arrangements. It is highly 
desirable. 

—Daisy L. Ferrick. 
Topeka, Kan. 











° With home Victory Gardening playing s 
COL an important part in maintaining natio 


morale and spiritual vigor, it is essent 


n that our lawns and gardens receive ¢ 
YEARS, USE LO MA care this year. Quality garden materials 


ways mean economy. And Loma is 


. j d. 
one the Quality P, lant F ood a yf ye lawns — for bet 


yields of flowers, fruits and vegetables- 
all ’round garden health and economy 
Loma. A light feeding now will show am 
ing results, Apply early. Order today! 


No Advance in Prices 
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to do NOW 





REPOT cacti only if their roots are crowding their present pots. Use 
clean pots and provide for quick drainage. 


BY MIXING sowings of tiny seeds with a few pinches of sand, they 
may be spread evenly over the soil more easily. 


DO NOT forget that gladioli as well as other plants such as morning 
glories are available in red, white and blue flower colors. 


IN SELECTING outdoor chrysanthemums for northern gardens, 
choose those varieties which flower relatively early, preferably before 
October 1. 


WHEN buying sulphur for pest control, obtain the wettable kind. It can 
be applied either as a dust or in liquid sprays, often in combination 
with other materials. 

WATCH for a period of dull weather to remove the Winter screening 
from evergreen plants, thus avoiding the shock which can be dealt 
by uncovering in bright, hot sunlight. 

HARD coated seeds such as those of lupines or morning glories will 
germinate faster if the coat of each seed is nicked. Do not cut deep 
enough to injure the fleshy tissues of the seeds. 


FLESHY rooted woody plants, such as magnolias or the tulip tree, 
should be obtained and planted early in Spring. Plants of this sort 
usually transplant less successfully in Autumn. 


KEEP down the daytime air-temperatures in frames and small green- 
houses by attentive ventilation. Seedlings which are grown too warm 
tend to become spindly and usually lack vitality. 

TRANSPLANT all deciduous woody plants while they are still dor- 
mant. Evergreen plantings can usually be delayed with profit until 
nearer the time for the plants to start into growth. 


DAHLIA tubers may now be forced into growth indoors to produce 
young shoots which, when taken off as cuttings and rooted, will 
produce separate plants for planting out later on. 


IT IS now time to look over the rock garden, putting back any plants 
which have heaved, pruning off Winter-injured growth and top 
dressing most of the true alpines with a mixture of fine stone chips 
and weed-free soil. 


WHEN sowing seeds which require very well prepared seedbeds—garden 
peas, for instance—failure to firm the soil may lead to poor or uneven 
germination. Soil in a fluffed-up condition is likewise a poor medium 
in which to set small plants. 


THE MORE nearly entire the roots of woody plants are left during the 
process of transplanting, the more easily the plants seem to take hold 
in their new locations. The idea is to dig holes which are large enough, 
rather than reduce the root systems to fit holes which are too small. 


THE PRUNING of deciduous woody plants should be finished at once. 
With the evergreens, however, it is better to delay shearing until just 
before growth starts. The sudden exposure of previously protected 
foliage and young stems may result in their disfigurement by sun and 
wind. 


SEEDS of such flowering plants as asters, cosmos, snapdragons, blue lace 
flowers, salpiglossis, salvias, scabiosas, Japanese morning glories, 
stocks, moonflowers, lobelias, nemesias, verbenas, ageratums, zinnias, 
phlox, annual hollyhocks and petunias may be started in the house 
soon. 


DO NOT sow seeds or transplant newly rooted cuttings into soil which 
is too rich. Feeding will be required only after the plants have become 
established in their permanent places and have started to grow rapidly. 
All except the very tiniest of seeds often do as well or better in sand 
than in soil mixtures. 


WHEN feeding trees distribute the fertilizer evenly over the root area. 
Water; on the other hand, need not be widely spread provided it is 
given in sufficient amount. When watering trees newly transplanted 
with balls of soil about their roots, direct the water into the soil ball 
rather than into the rootless earth surrounding it. 
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Tuberous begonias are retaining their popularity as Summer bedding 
plants, particularly in mildly shaded situations, where the air is cool and 
moist. They seem to grow best in a light medium which has been well 
enriched with organic manures in past seasons. Being shallow-rooted, care 
must be taken to ensure an even supply of moisture after growth has 
become well advanced. Early flowering may be obtained by starting the 
tubers indoors now. After a few days in a moist warm place the dormant 
tubers will produce new shoots, after which they should be planted a few 
inches apart in sandy loam or peat moss and sand. As soon as both roots 
and tops are sufficiently well developed, the young plants should be potted. 
Tuberous begonias will suffer if permitted to dry out, or if their roots are 
seriously disturbed. 


EDITOR'S NOTE—The illustration of the mammoth grapevine used on this page in the issue of 
March | was from a photograph supplied to Harlan P. Kelsey by the National Park Service. 
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WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


HAT follows is intended to be an analysis of the 

home gardening situation as it exists at the moment. 

It is not to be understood as a criticism of any person, 
or group of persons, or any form of activity, but rather as a 
review of events leading up to the position in which the ‘Food 
for Freedom”’ campaign now finds itself. 

When the now much-discussed garden conference was held 
in Washington in December, there was a feeling in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that the increase in the production of 
vegetables, the need of which was freely admitted, would come 
from the farms. Indeed, the department was asking for an 
increase of 50 percent in farm gardens. The fact was made 
evident at that conference, however, that many of the best 
home gardens are to be found in suburban sections and in 
small towns, and that the needed production increase would 
depend as much upon the efforts of the men and women making 
these gardens as upon those made by the farmers. 

As a result, the program for the production of vegetables on 
a much larger scale than in any previous year assumed a much 
broader aspect, and enlisted the co-operation of a great many 
persons not living in rural sections. Nevertheless, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture continued to emphasize the fact that waste 
of seeds, fertilizers and spray materials must be carefully avoided, 
with the implication that persons not experienced in home 
gardening should not be encouraged to start growing vegetables 
this year. At the same time, the continued planting of orna- 
mentals by persons living in cities, as well as elsewhere, was 
recommended. 

Later, an advisory committee was ap- FOOD 
pointed, its function being to make sugges- 
tions to the Department of Agriculture for 
the further advancement of home gardening. 
The full personnel of this committee has not 
been announced yet, but Governor Cooper 
of Tennessee has been made chairman. Two 
meetings of this committee have been held, 
and in the interim between these meetings, 
Governor Cooper made telephone contacts 
with the governors of all the states in the 
union, asking them to proclaim a garden 
preparation week. Many of the governors 
responded promptly by issuing such a 
proclamation. 

Governor Cooper, himself, is a versatile .u: 






“ll 


“anny 


and energetic man, and has organized his state in a highly effi- 
cient manner. The methods followed by him were outlined to 
the advisory committee, and several of them are now being 
suggested for the consideration of garden committees and 
agencies supervising garden work in all the states. These methods 
include the enrollment of amateur gardeners by local committees 
working independently or under the direction of a state com- 
mittee, the awarding of certificates to gardeners who qualify by 
making a score of 75 percent or better at the close of the season, 
and the issuance of buttons or badges to men and women who 
have enlisted in the gardening army. 

This is a simple enough program in a rural state, like that 
of Governor Cooper, where county agents can readily make con- 
tact with the farmers, who constitute the bulk of the state’s 
population. Much more complicated conditions are encountered 
in industrial states, where such a program must involve an exten- 
sive organization and enlist the services of many competent 
people. The work of enrolling gardeners in the hundreds of 
small towns and suburban sections surrounding the metropoli- 
tan areas, would be in itself a huge task. Moreover, the expense 
of certificates and badges is not insignificant. This expense, it is 
understood, must be borne by the state or counties or communi- 
ties adopting the recommended scheme as outlined. The fact 
should be made clear, of course, that nothing about this scheme 
is mandatory and that those supervising gardening operations, 
wherever they may be, are free to use their discretion in accept- 
ing or rejecting the enrollment and certificate plan. 

In any event, the time for organization is 
fast slipping by. The time for actual work in 
gardening will soon be here. It is highly im- 
portant, therefofe, that final decisions be made 
quickly. There is no place in this undertaking 
for petty jealousies, rivalries or usurpation of 
authority. There must, however, be some one 
agency which will be recognized as establish- 
ing the policy to be followed. There should 
be no question about giving authority to the 
agency which is best fitted to supervise the 
work, whether it be the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Office of Civilian Defense, the 
State Garden Club Federation, or, as in IIli- 
nois, a special committee appointed for the 
purpose by the governor. 

It is highly important, moreover, that the 








governors of all the states see to it that 
some one agency has the responsibility of 
directing and supervising this work, and 
that this agency shall not be hampered by 
overlapping or parallel activities on the 
part of other organizations. It may well 
be the duty of the garden club federation 
of each state to bring this matter to the 
governor's attention, and to see that results 
are obtained. For the rest, patriotism and 
necessity unite in urging all organizations 
and individuals who are interested in the 


The Useful Compost Pile 


HE compost pile can do a number of 
things for the home garden. First, by 


proper processing in the presence of heat, 
moisture and air, all manner of organic 
waste materials can be broken down to a 
state where the chemical elements which 
they contain are readily available to grow- 
ing plants. Also, the addition of organic 
material will have a tendency to check the 
loss of the soil’s basic fertility. 


The processes by which organic wastes 


are broken down in composting are not 
different from those which take place when 
the same material is plowed or dug directly 
into the land in a raw state. Different or- 
ganisms—fungi, bacteria, or protozoa— 
attack different portions of the waste. 
Different waste materials produce different 
end products depending on their original 
composition. In general, however, in the 
presence of air, the process is essentially 
the production of colloidal humus. 


increased production of food from the soil, 
without waste, to devote themselves to the 
advancement of this enterprise, under the 
direction of whatever agency may have 
been entrusted with the general direction 
of the work. Victory gardens seem likely 
to become much more than a design for 
maintaining morale. Victory may depend 
upon food production, fantastic as the idea 
sounds, and home gardens may well play a 
real and important part in the winning of 
the war. 


The organisms which break down 
strawy litter or other vegetable refuse re- 
quire nitrogen for their development. The 
more strawy material present in propor- 
tion to nitrogen, the longer the time re- 
quired for decomposition. This is espe- 
cially true where insufficient moisture is 
present. A growing crop can suffer in soil 
into which large quantities of raw plant 
refuse has just been dug, as shown by its 
yellow color. The rotting process and the 
growing plant both require some of the 
same elements at the same time. Hence, the 
reason for the development of the compost 
pile, although it is true that fresh barn- 
yard manure containing little straw and a 
relatively high amount of nitrogen can be 
dug into good soil with little ill effect. 

On the whole, most vegetable débris, if 
not composted, will be of much greater 
immediate value if applied on the surface 
of the soil in the form of mulch. So placed 
































VEGETABLE CHART FOR A FAMILY OF SIX* 
Growing Time 
When to Sow* Ready to 
Seed Required n Daysto Usein 
Vegetable Table Use To Can Coldframe Ground Replant Sprout Weeks 
Beets 3 oz. 3 oz. B Twice 7-10 6-8 
Broccoli 1 pkt. Feb.-April C Once 6-10 16-18 
Brussels Sprouts 1 pkt. D 6-10 16-18 
Bush Snap Beans 1% lbs. 1% Ibs. B Every 2 wks. 6-10 6-8 
to Aug. 
Bush Horticultural 
Beans 
Bush Lima Beans % lb. Y/ |b. Cc 6-10 12-15 
Cabbage 1 pkt. Feb.-April B Once 6-10 13-16 
Carrots V4 oz. YZ oz. A Twice 10-15 8-9 
Cauliflower 1 pkt. Feb.-Mar. B 6-10 14-15 
Corn 2 Ibs. 2 Ibs. & Every 2 wks. 8-10 8-9 
to July 
Cucumbers 1 pkt. . 6-8 8-10 
Lettuce 4 pkts. Feb.-April A Every 3 wks. 6-10 6-7 
to Sept. 
Onions 1 pkt. A 8-12 6-12 
Parsnips 2 pkts. A 12-18 16-20 
Peas 3 Ibs. 6 lbs. B Once 6-10 8-9 
Pole Beans Y/ Ib. V4 Ib. e 6-8 16-18 
Potatoes 30 Ibs. A 15-25 14-16 
Radishes 3 oz. A Every 2 wks. 4-6 4-5 
to Sept. 
Kohl-rabi 1 pkt. B Three times 4-7 8-10 
Tomatoes 1 pkt. 1 pkt. Feb.-April B Once 6-10 15-18 
Turnips YZ oz. A Once 4-7 8-10 
*Planting dates are indicated by letters on the following basis: A. Very early (April in the 
North; B. Early (May 1 in the North) ; C. When danger of frost is almost over. 
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it will retain moisture in the soil and also 
speed up the rate of intake of water, when 
it rains. Also, a permanent mulch applied 
to well-fed plants will soon break down 
sufficiently to supply plant food to the 
soil beneath it. 

Some materials, such as sawdust, make 
an excellent mulch, but when dug in break 
down so slowly that crop growth is inhib- 
ited for a long time. As stated before, too 
much of any decomposing organic mate- 
rial at any one time will have much the 
same effect. 

The method of making a compost pile 
is subject to variation in keeping with 
temperature, rainfall and nature of the 
material being processed. Large propor- 
tions of litter made up largely of mature 
plant stems will require the addition of 
nitrogen to encourage speedy rotting. Soft, 
green stems, on the other hand, will break 
down quickly and release nitrogen. Thus, 
it is sound practice to mix the two together. 

For that matter, better results are 
claimed for the combining of different 
materials, even including garbage, pine 
needles and waste from slaughter houses. 
There are records of waste paper being 
added to compost piles. Layers of soil 
alternating with layers of waste will prove 
beneficial. This is especially true in the 
case of easily decomposed green stems 
whose nitrogen may leach away. 

Since the decomposition process makes 
for a very acid condition, liming will also 
be required. The addition of lime will per- 
mit the release of plant food elements, 
particularly the nitrogen much needed by 
growing plants. Another deficiency com- 
mon to manures in general is that of phos- 
phoric acid, a deficiency which can easily 
be made up with chemicals. 

In order to supply the lacking elements, 
a number of systems are resorted to. Sepa- 
rate elements may be added. Sometimes 
lime and a complete fertilizer are used. At 
present many gardeners are using commer- 
cial preparations containing all needed 
elements. 

Compost piles are built up of alternate 
layers of rubbish and soil. As each layer of 
rubbish is spread, it is sprinkled and treated 
with the chemicals. The piles are best kept 
flat on top and not built too much above 
moist height. 

Under the proper conditions in warm 
weather, decomposition starts very quickly. 
Turning after a few weeks will speed the 
process. In Summer, diseased foliage may 
be safely composted. The heat of the pile 
will destroy the fungi as it will also kill 
weed seeds. In Winter, however, when de- 
composition has ceased, the careless stack- 
ing of diseased plant parts may be ques- 
tionable practice. 


Let us never forget that cultivation of the 
earth is the most important labor of man. Un- 
stable is the future of the country that has lost 
its taste for agriculture. If there is one lesson 
of history which is unmistakable, it is that 
national strength lies very near the soil. 

—Daniel Webster. 
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STRAWBERRIES IN THE AMATEUR’S GARDEN — 


They produce a crop quicker than most 
other fruits and are not difficult to grow 


well filled with organic matter, but 

succeed moderately weil and are satis- 
factory for garden purposes under a wide 
variation in soil fertility. In preparing the 
soil, plow or spade under a generous sup- 
ply of good stable manure or compost and 
work well into the surface soil about one- 
fifth of a pound per square yard of com- 
plete fertilizer such as 5-8-7 or 4-8-10. 
Fertilizing after the plants are set has 


GS ee ed wit yield best on soils 


In two or three weeks the plants will begin 
to grow rapidly and soon runners will 
appear to set new plants on all sides. 
These early runner plants have all Sum- 
mer to form strong crowns and they will 
produce many more berries than plants 
formed later. Early runners are one of the 
advantages secured by early planting. 
These runner plants may be allowed to 
root at will to form ‘‘matted’’ rows but 


allowed to ripen any fruit at all, these 
newly set plants will be so weakened as to 
interfere seriously with the development 
of the bed. One should remove the blos- 
soms as they appear. 

Another important operation is mulch- 
ing in the Fall. About Thanksgiving it is 
well to cover the bed with two or three 
inches of straw or similar material that 
does not contain weed seeds or ripened 

grain, to grow in the bed and plague 





little effect in most situations. If one 
cannot get stable manure, compost 
or fertilizer and the soil is fairly 
good, he should plant the straw- 
berries anyway. With good care he 
will have some fine berries but not so 
many as if well fed. 

All strawberries are good but 
some are much better than others. 
Unfortunately, the varieties that are 
highest in quality are characterized 
by medium yields and are more 
exacting in their requirements than 
some of the others. The beginner 
will do well to plant Howard 17 








one. Removing most of the mulch 
in early Spring but leaving an inch 
over the plants is best. They will 
soon grow up through the straw and 
the berries will be borne on the 
mulch, out of contact with the soil. 
—R. A. Van Meter. 
Amherst, Mass. 


Some Unusual Fruits 


ANY of the so-called ‘‘minor”’ 
fruits are not only a source of 
tempting edible products, but also 
are attractive ornamentals as well. 








(Premier) or Catskill, or both. 
These are the leading commercial 
strawberries of the Northeast and 
they will produce high yields of really 
very good berries with a minimum of 
expert attention. By growing these varie- 
ties one can have better berries than he can 
buy for he can let them ripen on the plants. 

Fairfax and Dorset have the highest 
quality of all our varieties of strawberries 
but even under good growing conditions 
they usually yield considerably less than 
Howard or Catskill. They should be 
planted in fertile soil and the runner plants 
spaced properly. The highly developed 
English varieties like Royal Sovereign do 
not thrive out-of-doors in this climate of 
violent extremes. 

Potted strawberry plants may be set in 
late Summer to yield a crop in the follow- 
ing June but most gardeners find it more 
convenient to start the plants in early 
Spring and take advantage of the natural 
increase in plants. 

One should plant Spring-set strawberries 
18 inches apart in rows three and one-half 
feet apart. Two plants should be set for 
each quart one wishes to harvest unless he 
knows from experience that he is skillful 
enough to get a quart of berries per plant. 
Those who are beginners can look forward 
to the time when they will harvest a quart 
for every plant set but should not expect 
it the first year. 

Gardeners should plant strawberries 
early and let them become established while 
there is still plenty of moisture in the top 
soil and the air is cool enough to discourage 
top growth. They should plant as early as 
the soil can be worked without puddling. 
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Wrong and right ways to set strawberry plants. 
A-Too shallow. B—Correct depth. C—Too deep. 


they soon fill the rows and keep on com- 
ing, crowding the rows in late Summer 
with a multitude of late-formed “‘weed’’ 
plants that produce few berries and keep 
the early-rooted plants from full develop- 
ment. The worst weeds in strawberry beds 
are late-formed strawberry plants. 

It is important to space the runner 
plants as they appear, to prevent the devel- 
opment of this crowding and to increase 
the yield of fine fruit. The runner plants 
may be set six or seven inches apart until 
the rows are about two feet wide, then all 
later plants should be ruthlessly removed. 

One thing more must be given attention 
in the Spring: The plants which one buys 
for transplanting carry fruit buds and are 
ready to produce a crop in June. If they are 





— 


At the left —A poor plant. 
At the right —A good plant. 
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Among the fruits listed by Professor 

George L. Slate of the New York 

State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva as adapted to that climate 
are: The native persimmon, American 
pawpaw, dwarf June or serviceberry, 
buffalo berry, native elderberry, high-bush 
cranberry and bush and sand cherries. In 
most cases, seeds or plants of these fruits 
may be obtained from nurserymen and 
seedsmen. 

In general, these minor fruits are infe- 
rior to the fruits now grown and their chief 
value is to provide variety and interest to 
the garden. Nevertheless, some may even- 
tually become useful fruits after they have 
been subjected to a program of selection 
and breeding to improve them over a 
period of years. 

According to Professor Slate, “‘A few 
of these fruits have received attention from 
amateurs who have sought out superior 
wild plants and propagated them. Some of 
the experiment stations, too, are making 
selections and producing hybrids in an 
attempt to make them useful and profitable 
fruit plants, especially in regions where 
climatic conditions are too harsh for the 
common fruits.” 

Professor Slate also points out that less 
than 30 years ago all blueberries came from 
wild plants, while today commercial blue- 
berry culture has been greatly expanded 
around highly improved varieties. In a 
similar way, less than 100 years ago rasp- 
berries and blackberries were little more 
than wild sorts, while cultivated straw- 
berries are scarcely any older. It seems 
likely that the future holds much of inter- 
est along this line. 





searching out the best of the world’s 

horticultural treasures and spreading 
them over our broad land, we have often 
overlooked some of our own more beauti- 
ful and certainly more appropriate trees 
and plants. Indeed, it is only recently that 
we have begun to appreciate some of our 
natives and among these we can definitely 
place the American holly, /lex opaca. 

The deterrent factors to the extended 
use of this particular plant apparently have 
come from several sources. Its hardiness for 
northern areas has been questioned. Its 
difficulty of transplanting has been empha- 
sized and exaggerated. Nurserymen have 
often considered it common and uninter- 
esting or viewed it as a seasonal plant not 
suitable for general use. 

Apparently, however, the holly is not 
so limited in climate as we have been led 
to suppose. Many who saw it in the South 
did not follow it north along the Atlantic 
coast as far as parts of Massachusetts and 
Maine where the temperature often reaches 
30 degrees below zero. There does seem to 
be some connection, however, between the 
elevation and the hardiness of the plants. 
The borderline of hardiness appears to be 
around the 1500-foot mark. Generally, 
holly does best near the moist air of the 
sea or other large bodies of water and there 
is no question about whether it can be 
grown along the New England coast if 


[: A country which prides itself upon 


IMPROVING THE AMERICAN HOLLY — 






Larger and handsomer fruit should give 
wider popularity to this excellent tree 


given protection from the winds in the 
northern sections. 

Successful holly growing seems to be 
more a matter of proper soil conditions 
than purely one of climate. Many failures 
can be traced to poor preparation of the 
soil before planting. Thriving as it does 
in the sour soils of oak and pine woods, 
one has only to approximate these condi- 
tions to grow holly perfectly as a lawn or 
park tree. Likewise, contrary to the general 
belief, holly grows best in full sunlight but 
does like the protection of nearby trees 
or buildings. Therefore, in planting, one 
should keep this in mind and put his holly 
in view of a house for the sake of both the 
wind protection and effect. 

It is well to remember, too, that holly 
makes a large tree, often up to 50 feet in 
height and with a proportional spread. So, 
plenty of room is necessary for a specimen 
tree. In planting prepare a large hole not 
less than four feet in diameter and at least 
three feet deep. All the soil should be taken 
out of the hole and, if in a garden, this soil 
should not be used again but some from 
oak woods substituted. If peat is available, 
one may also use one-third of this in con- 
nection with the oak woods soil. It is well 
to prepare the ground in the Fall and set 
the trees early in the Spring. At the time 
of planting it is also well to add about 
three pounds of cotton seed meal and 
chopped tobacco stems or dust mixed well 


Two forms of the American holly found on Cape Cod. Trees which fruit heavily, as 
indicated by the branch on the right are being selected for propagating purposes. 


































with the soil. Set the tree and, instead of 
tramping the soil about the roots, water 
should be poured in and the tree allowed to 
settle for a couple of days. Then, more 
water should be added and the remainder 
of the hole filled with soil. 

Hollies seem to need more water than 
other evergreens. This is particularly so in 
the Fall when a thorough soaking before 
the ground freezes helps ensure their win- 
tering well. Contrary to the general belief, 
hollies are fast-growing trees when given 
the proper food. It is not uncommon, 
under good conditions, for trees to grow 
from three to four feet in a year after they 
are well established. A young tree must not 
be too heavily fed. It must first become 
well rooted and by about the third year it 
may be fed with a regular tree fertilizer. 
Mulching with oak leaf mold, peat or 
rotted cow manure will keep the young 
trees in good condition. This mulch may 
be used on the older trees too. One should 
not use maple leaves or other non-acid 
material around holly trees and lime is sure 
death. 

The importance of starting with the 
right kind of holly cannot be too strongly 
stated. All of our native trees are seedlings 
and hardly any two of them are alike. 
They vary in color and size of both leaf 
and fruit. Whenever possible, one should 
not plant seedling hollies, for he can never 
be sure what he will get. He should start 
with plants of known origin or cuttings or 
grafts from the best selections of northern- 
grown trees. 

There are various types for ornamental 
use: Tall and columnar, or spreading; 
those that carry their fruit in close bunches 
and those with fruit more widely spaced 
on the branches. There is also an American 
holly that is particularly suited for use as 
hedges and still other varieties that have 
orange or yellow fruits. Size and color of 
the fruit are also very important and selec- 
tions have been made ensuring these desir- 
able traits. 

In setting out hollies, one male tree is 
necessary in a group for fertilization. Also, 
the male tree which does not bear berries 
can be safely planted in places where the 
gayer berry-loaded trees are likely to be 
attacked by vandals and partially, if not 
entirely, destroyed. 

After holly is well established and bear- 
ing fruit the branches may be cut for 
Christmas or other decoration provided 
that this cutting is done carefully and with 
reference to the shaping of the tree for 
the future. A good tree eight to ten feet 
tall will furnish enough branches for the 
holiday decoration of an average house- 
hold with plenty of fruit left for out-of- 


door enjoyment. —Wilfred Wheeler. 
Hatchville, Mass. 
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Heavenly Blues Under Glass 


EAR EDITOR—The occasional let- 

ters about Heavenly Blue morning 
glories in Horticulture move me to relate 
my experience. I have a small conservatory 
against the wall on the east side of my 
house. October 3 I put the seeds to soak. 
The next day I planted them in small pots 
and five days later I transplanted them to 
a box about five feet long placed against 
the house wall. December 3 the first bloom 
came. It was as large and blue as any out- 
of-doors. 

Since then, in two months time, there 
has been but one day without bloom. The 
largest number at one time was 12, the 
average seven or eight. All have big splen- 
did blossoms which remain open until well 
into the evening. 

Red spider has caused some trouble but 
daily spraying has controlled it. I have 
fed the plants twice a month and they are 
still full of buds. Next year I shall try 
the new ipomea Pearly Gates with the 
Heavenly Blues. 

—Edwin W. Proctor. 
Wallingford, Conn. 


Fruits to Make Unusual Jellies 


EAR EDITOR—Beatrice Gardner's 

letter (Horticulture, January 15) on 
the making of rose-hip jelly in England 
brings to mind a recent discovery in that 
country that has proved to be of inesti- 
mable value. It is especially so because of 
the shortage of citrus fruits as a source of 
the vitamin C that is so necessary in the 
human diet. 

It is, doubtless, the fruits of the dog 
rose, R. canina, that flourishes in England 
that Mrs. Gardner uses and which have 
been found to contain ten times more vita- 
min C than orange juice. A rose-hip syrup 
and a concentrate of it have been devel- 
oped, only a few drops of the latter being 
necessary for the usual vitamin C needs. 
This makes one wonder if other little-used 
fruits might contain enough of the health- 
giving vitamins to make them of value for 
out-of-the-ordinary jams, jellies and fruit 
butters. ’ 

A tangy, heavy and colorful jelly to add 
zest to a meat course can be made from the 
fruits of the mountain ash by using any 
standard recipe for berries with commercial 
pectin—which might be omitted if apples 
be used in combination. Elderberries or 
wild barberries with apples are well known 
for the fine-flavored jellies they yield. 

The colorful fruits of the highbush 
cranberry, Viburnum trilobum, offer a 
material for jelly that equals in flavor, but 
is slightly different to, that made from bog 
cranberries. In the same way, the fruits of 
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the Japanese quince produce a product that 
compares favorably with that made from 
the orchard quinces. 

The edible fruits of the Nanking cherry, 
Prunus tomentosa, or those of the wild 
black cherry from which our forefathers 
made that “special occasion’’ cherry bounce 
might produce a jelly as distinctive as that 
of their near relative the beach plum, 
P. maritima. 

Although I do not know about their 
vitamin content, I can vouch for the deli- 
cious flavors of jellies made from several of 
the ornamental crabapples such as: Malus 
floribunda and its relatives M. scheideckeri 
and M. arnoldiana. Each differs somewhat 
in flavor from the others but all are equally 
palatable. Wild hawthorn jelly or jam is 
also a toothsome spread for breakfast toast 
or muffins. 

Could not the delicious blue-black 
berries of the nanny-berry, Viburnum 
lentago, or those of the black-haw, V. 
prunifolium, be used with satisfactory 
results? Could not the sweet fruits of the 
lovely shadbush, or service-berry be used 
or those of the flowering dogwood that the 
birds find so delectable? Perhaps, there are 
many other small fruits that could be 
utilized to add greater variety to the jelly 
cupboard. It would be interesting to know 
of them. 

—Harriet Pulver. 
Torrington, Conn. 


Likes Sand Around Clematis 


EAR EDITOR—Arthur Blessing’s 

letter to the editor (February 1 
Horticulture) held more than usual inter- 
est for me with its mention of sand around 
clematis. After I planted my first large- 
flowered clematis, C. 1. henryi and Romona, 
four years ago, I carefully chipped the 
bottom out of a six-inch flower pot and 
threaded the stems of the vine through this 
pot, the mouth of which rested on the 
ground. Then, while the vines were held 
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It will be noticed that the garden fork 

shown above has four prongs. This is 

a revision of the emblem as originally 
printed — with a three-prong fork. 
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in the center, the pot was filled with sand. 

Since most of the wild species of clematis 
enjoy a cool root run under shrubs and 
small trees with only the tops climbing up 
into the sun, sand held in place well up 
on the stems by an inverted flower pot 
affords a cool mulch in Summer and pro- 
tection from my heavy cover of manure 
in Winter. 

—aMrs. Z. C. Layson. 

Maysville, Ky. 


Finds Aster Best of All 


EAR EDITOR—Among the more 

recent developments in flowers there 
is one that has been outstanding in my 
garden in the Piedmont region of northern 
Virginia. That is Aster frikarti. In fact, if 
I had to choose one perennial for general 
use it would be this delightful and satis- 
factory plant. It starts to bloom early, lasts 
until after everything else has gone and 
comes up bigger, stronger and more florif- 
erous each year. The color, too, is perfect, 
a soft lilac or blue-lavender. I gather it for 
the house and still it keeps lovely in the 
garden, sending out more and more 
blooms. 

For one who cannot give much time or 
attention to the garden, several plants of 
A. frik are the answer to the question 
of what to have in the house and still not 
destroy the beauty of the garden. Also, it 
blends with almost all other flowers in 
arrangements. 

—M. N. Keith. 
Warrenton, Va. 


Tiger Lilies From Stems 
EAR EDITOR—The experience Mr. 


Straight relates in Horticulture for 
February 15 recalls local experiences with 
tiger lilies. Two years ago a neighbor trans- 
planting a six-inch-tall tiger lily failed to 
dig deeply enough and cut the stem above 
the bulb. The plant continued to grow, 
and bloomed ‘that Summer, although bear- 
ing only three or four flowers. A clump of 
growth appeared the second Summer, pre- 
sumably indicating that the stem had de- 
veloped new bulbs. 

Soon after my neighbor's transplanting 
experiment, a new workman cut a dozen 
or more tiger lilies I had naturalized along 
a meadow edge. The stems were cut three 
or four inches above the ground. They 
were two feet or so in height, but not yet 
showing flower buds. I planted the stems 
in shade. All made further growth, and 
several bloomed, although the flowers were 
smallish and of poor substance. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 








OT all the work with garden tools 
will be in the form of repairs. Some 
will consist of replacing broken parts. 
Sometimes hoes and spades have been worn 
in such a way that they do not bite the earth 
in a straight line. This is a difficulty which 
can easily be remedied by a blacksmith. 
Hoes which are not in very good con- 
dition can often be formed into excellent 
garden implements by cutting down the 
blades to half their original width. In this 
reduced size they are excellent for working 
in the strawberry bed and among other 
plants which grow close together. Some- 
times they are cut into a diamond shape by 
which means they are made to approxi- 
mate the well-known Warren hoe, 
which amateur garden makers find 
useful when opening furrows and 


VERYONE knows that the roots of 

shade trees extend out to the edges of 
their widest branches or even beyond. 
Thus, we make use of this knowledge 
when we feed trees by distributing the 
fertilizer evenly throughout the area over- 
hung by branches. It seems that only that 
part of a tree connected with a particular 
root will be affected by the fertilizer placed 
within reach of that root. 

It seems, however, that the greatest 
number of the roots of a shade tree are 
present in the soil area included by a four- 
to six-foot radius of the trunk. As the 
radius increases, the roots become sparser. 
As far as water requirements are concerned 
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it does not seem to matter much which 
part of the root system is moistened as long 
as the tree, as a whole, gets plenty. Thus, 
effective watering can be done less evenly 
than can satisfactory feeding. 


T WAS with the above facts in mind 

that Dr. John R. Magness, a pomologist 
of the federal Bureau of Plant Industry, 
told the 17th National Shade Tree Con- 
ference meeting in Washington, D. C., 
that: 

If you put your water on fairly close to the 
trunk and wet that part of the soil, it will have 
the best immediate effect on the tree. On the 
other hand, you will have to water a little 

oftener if you are putting the water 
on fairly close, because of the fact that 
dense root population takes care of the 
needs of the tree 100 percent, as far 





planting seed. 

If new tools are to be purchased 
this Spring, the garden maker will 
be wise if he selects only those 
which are strongly made and yet 
are not too heavy. A long-handled 
spade or shovel is one of the most 
satisfactory of garden tools, but if 
it happens to be heavier than the 
operator can handle readily, it will 
give very little satisfaction. It is 
particularly important to select a 
trowel which is strong and steady. 
A poor trowel will soon bend or 
break. Many amateurs find a 
mason’s trowel an acceptable tool. 





OR the last year or two I have 

been watching with consider- 
able interest the spread of a com- 
paratively new lawn grass substi- 
tute. This is Dichondra repens, a 
native of the West Indies for which 
I know no common name. It is a 
low, creeping plant with small, 
clover-like leaves and spreads rap- 
idly by means of runners which 
travel just under the surface of the 





soil. 

In some parts of California it 
has already aroused considerable 
interest and I understand that it is 
now being used for every purpose 
to which grass is put and forms a 
permanent deep green cover. While 
it will grow in either full sun or 
semi-shade, it makes a much better 
“‘lawn”’ in the sun. However, even 
though it does seem to become 
larger and looser in the shade, it 
does seem to make a good ground 











as water is concerned, then apply the 
water pretty close to the tree where a 
fairly large part of the root system 
occurs, but if you must economize on 
water and you just want to keep the 
tree going, then put the water on a 
little bit farther away. 


WAS brought up to think of 

maple syrup as being just what 
it is—the rising sap of the hard 
maple concentrated by much boil- 
ing. The equipment for collecting 
and boiling down the sap cost 
money. Much labor was also ex 
pended in the sugar bush whether 
in cutting the wood to fire the 
evaporating equipment or in actu- 
ally gathering or processing the sap. 

The sap itself never came in for 
analysis. As far as we were con- 
cerned, it simply dripped from the 
trees and after enough boiling made 
syrup. Hearsay did have it that 
some trees had sweeter sap than 
others. 

Now, .however, three Penn 
sylvania investigators have been 
curious enough to check upon the 
possible differences of sap from 
different trees. They found that 
such differences exist. It seems that 
sap from trees standing in the open 
netted them a gallon of syrup from 
27 to 29 gallons of sap. On the 
other hand, crowded woodland 
trees produced a gallon of syrup 
from 44 gallons of sap. 

Since the higher production 
shown by the trees with long, wide 
crowns will reflect in the cost per 
gallon of syrup the recommenda- 














cover to use under many kinds of 
trees. Furthermore, it is a “‘lazy 


man’s’ lawn—it needs only an 


occasional mowing to keep it in 
order. 





Don't let the bugs beat you to it 


These cartoons are from the garden number of 
the “Consumer’s Guide,” a bulletin issued by the 


Department of Agriculture in Washington. 
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tion that young maple stands in- 
tended for later tapping be thinned 
is obvious. In Pennsylvania the 
recommended planting or thinning 
interval is now 25 by 25 feet. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


R. MONTAGUE FREE, horticul- 

turist at the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden, has issued the following statement 
about the Brooklyn Botanic Garden's 
exhibit at the International Flower Show 
this year. 

The Brooklyn Botanic Garden exhibit of 
the art of graftage is designed to show its many 
applications in gardening craft and its impor- 
tance to the horticultural industry. 

The chief value of graftage is to facilitate the 
propagation of various fruit trees and orna- 
mentals which cannot conveniently or satis- 
factorily be increased by other means. The 
methods whereby this is done are demonstrated 
by innumerable examples of the different kinds 
of budding (a form of graftage) and grafting 
which are shown in various stages. 

Probably one of the most attractive and 
interesting features of the exhibit is a series of 
displays entitled * “The Making of a Rhodo- 
dendron,”” ‘“The Making of a Rose,’’ and so 
on. Starting from the beginning, the under- 
stocks are shown in different stages. These are 
grown either from seeds or cuttings and may 
require from one to three years of unremitting 
care before they are ready to be grafted. To 
carry the story further along, specimens of 
newly made and callused grafts are shown, as 
well as the saleable products represented by 
grown-up plants in bloom. It is pointed out 
that the finished products may take more than 
five years from the time of sowing the seeds. 

One of the important uses of graftage is to 
modify the growth of the scion. Thus, pears 
are grafted on quince understocks to dwarf 
them, and roses on wild or semi-wiid stocks to 
strengthen their growth. 


Chrysanthemum Society 


GROUP of Seattle women have re- 

cently organized the Seattle Amateur 
Chrysanthemum Society with a closed 
charter of 75 members. These women have 
been associated with the growing and 
showing of the chrysanthemum for a 
number of years and the society feels that 
emphasis should be placed upon gardening 
at this time as one of the more simple 
means of relaxation and keeping up of 
American morale. 

The newly elected officers are: Mrs. 
Erich A. Moritz, president; Mrs. R. R. 
Ballinger, secretary; Mrs. Carl A. Mag- 
nuson, vice-president; Mrs. Jack Jorgason, 
financial secretary; and Mrs. H. L. Her- 
manson, treasurer. 


Orchid Society in Florida 

HE first meeting of the American 

Orchid Society to be held outside of 
its usual area was held recently at the Fair- 
child Botanical Garden in Coconut Grove, 
Fla. A two-day exhibition of orchids was 
also held in connection with this meeting, 
with exhibits coming from as far away as 
Massachusetts, New York and Missouri. 
It is noted that the membership in this 
society has been growing steadily and for 
that reason it was considered advisable to 
hold at least one of the quarterly meetings 
outside of the eastern area where the meet- 
ings have been hitherto held. The dates and 
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locations of future meetings may be ob- 
tained from R. W. Jones, 100 Broadview 
Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Chicago Park Exhibitions 


HE Chicago Park District’s 30th an- 

nual Easter and Spring Flower Show 
will open at Garfield and Lincoln Park 
conservatories on March 28 and will con- 
tinue through April 12. There will be no 
admission charge and the hours will be 
from 8 a.m. until 10 p.m. 

About 4000 azaleas and rhododendrons 
will be featured instead of the Easter lilies 
of former years. Several hundred lily plants 
grown in this country will be substituted 
for the thousands imported from Japan 
before the war. 

Banking the azalea and rhododendron 
gardens will be 13,000 tulips, brilliant 
blue cinerarias and fragrant yellow narcissi, 
pale blue hydrangeas and delicate pink 
roses, yellow calendulas and new strains 
of orange marigolds, nasturtiums, genistas 
and hundreds of primroses. In all, 75,000 
plants will be on display. 

A highlight of the Garfield Park show 
will be the angel trumpets, tree-like plants 
boasting foot-long, white, trumpet-shaped 
blossoms. Lincoln Park will again have its 
huge cross of white flowers bordered by 
purple cinerarias. 


L. H. Bailey Palm Glade 


HE Palm Glade named in honor of 

Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey at the Fair- 
child Botanical Garden, Coconut Grove, 
Fla., was recently dedicated. Dr. Elmer D. 
Merrill of Jamaica Plain, Mass., president 
of the board of trustees, presided over the 
meeting. It had been planned to hold the 
dedication in March on Dr. Bailey's 84th 
birthday but when it was learned that the 
American Orchid Society had already made 
plans to hold its meeting at the Fairchild 
Botanical Garden in February, it was de- 
cided to combine the two events. 

The Palm Glade covers a large area in 
the garden and contains many species and 
genera of palms. Others will be added from 
time to time. This is a particularly fitting 
tribute in view of the fact that Dr. Bailey 


_ has done a very large part of the work in 


straightening out the confusion connected 
with the botanical nomenclature of palms. 


New Location for Dallas Show 


ORD has been received from Dallas, 

Texas, that the “‘Gardens of the 
Americas” exhibition will be held in the 
General Exhibit Building at the State Fair 
Grounds this year. The Automobile and 
Foods Building in which it was planned 
to hold this show was destroyed by fire 
recently, making the change of location 
necessary. While it has been necessary to 
rearrange the gardens and other exhibits to 
fit the new location, the dates will remain 
unchanged, March 21 through 29. 
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oie tee to exchange for 
_ Garden or flower slides made by 





Would like to purchase kodachromes of the 
winning flower arrangements at the Boston 
Spring Flower Show. Address MRB-52, Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Have kodachromes of both dried and fresh 
flower arrangements to exchange for other 
flower arrangement slides. Address MR-46, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





I have no slides to exchange yet but wish to 
purchase kodachromes of native and foreign 
grasses, especially bamboo and sugar cane. 
Must be clear enough to identify. Address 
FEB-43, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Wish to exchange kodachromes with some- 
one in California. Want gardens or plants. 
Can offer pictures taken in East. Address 
OCB4, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Would like to exchange slides of herb gar- 
dens or of individual herb plants. Address 
FE-41, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Desire colored slides of trees. Named, if 
possible. To be used in New England. Address 
FEB-16, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Can offer flower arrangements around the 
year. Am interested in exchanging for other 
well-designed arrangements or table settings. 
aw FEB-42, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 

ass. 





Want to buy kodachrome slides of Spring 
wild flowers for use in Ohio parish. Let me 
know what you have and how much you ask. 
—" FEB-35, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 

ass. 





I have to sell original glass-mounted koda- 
chrome slides of garden views, trees, shrubs 
and perennials; also flower arrangements 
made at the New York World’s Fair. Address 
MR-48, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Desire slides of garden flowers, entire plants 
and close-ups; use of flowers in landscape; 
landscapes good and bad; for educational 
purposes. Quote price. (Missouri). Address 
MR-47, Horticultaral Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Wish transparencies of Middleton and Mag- 
nolia Gardens, in Charleston, S. C. Will buy or 
give in exchange slides taken in the Arnold 
Arboretum and elsewhere. Address MR-45, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Can supply kodachromes in a wide variety 
of subjects, including flowers, shrubs, trees, 
birds and marine life for lecturers. Address 
JAB-40, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Have none to exchange but would like to 
buy some kodachrome slides of bulbs, flowers, 
trees or garden architecture for use by nature 
club. Address DE-26, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 








Would like to buy kodachromes of garden 
flowers and flower arrangements; also well- 
designed landscape plantings on small prop- 
erties. State what you have available and 
price. (Ohio). Address MR-44, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 



















WHY SO MUCH TALK ABOUT GREENS? — 


They, together with salad plants, are being 
recommended for wide planting this Spring 


season’s nutrition chart that the chief 

value of turnips and rutabagas lies in 
the tops. It is true, of course, that turnip 
greens have long been an important article 
of diet in some localities, but the average 
gardener has relied upon 
the thinnings for greens 
and has considered the 
part underground more 
important. It appears, 
however, that the best 
part of the plant, from 
a nutritional viewpoint, 
is the foliage. 

This likewise is true 
of beets and we are being 
told this year that we 
should grow beets with 
the intention of eating 
the tops freely. It is 
recommended, however, that amateurs 
plan to use the tops when small beets, 
about an inch thick, are attached. The 
combination of beet tops and little beets 
is an excellent one. Probably Detroit Dark 
Red is the best beet to grow when the pro- 
duction of greens is kept in mind. This 
variety makes a very heavy top growth. 

It is interesting to find that spinach no 
longer has an important place in the family 
dietary. Experience has shown that the 
large amount of calcium in spinach is uti- 
lized to only a slight extent if at all and 
the plant appears to have little iron. Ap- 
parently ‘Pop Eye the Sailor Man,’’ who 
aroused much enthusiasm for spinach over 
a term of years on the silver screen has 
been leading his admirers astray. 

The fact seems to be, however, that 
most greens are nourishing and highly val- 
uable, for which reason they should be 
grown in all amateur gardens. Those veg- 
etables which can be eaten raw as salads are 
likely to carry more vitamins to the table 
than those cooked as greens, for the reason 
that there is some destruction of certain 
vitamins particularly B: and C through 
heat and oxidation. 

The list of available greens is a long 
one, and some attention should be given 
to the culture of each kind, because some 
will prove decidedly unsatisfactory unless 
given the proper growing conditions. 
Turnips, for example, need to be planted 
early and grown rap- 
idly if desired for use 
in the Spring. They 
should be kept well 
cultivated and should 
be given water if a 
dry period comes on. 
They are subject to 
attack by wire worms 
in the Spring, how- 
ever, and really are 


|: IS rather startling to read in this 








Witloof chicory (French endive) 
forced in a dark cellar. 


best planted in late Summer for Fall use. 

Lettuce is an excellent source of vitamin 
A and supplies small amounts of other 
vitamins, as well as some minerals. It is 
well to remember, however, that the outer 
green leaves may be 30 times richer in 
vitamin A than the bleached heart. Garden 
makers who grow Grand Rapids lettuce 
and other loose leaf kinds probably receive 
more vitamins than those who try to ob- 
tain tight heads in the iceberg varieties. 
What has been said about lettuce applies 
to romaine, escarole and cos lettuce. 

Beets are more adaptable and may be 
planted all through the season. If eaten as 
greens, care should be taken not to plant 
beets thickly, inasmuch as each so-called 
seed is really a capsule containing several 
seeds. Amateurs usually carry on progres- 
sive thinning, pulling beets up and down 
the row as they may be needed for greens 
or for little beets. 

Swiss chard is a kind of beet which is 
grown wholly for its leaves. These leaves 
are somewhat crinkled and spread out from 
almost white midribs. The tops are used as 
greens, but the midribs may be prepared in 
much the same way as asparagus. Only one 
short row of Swiss chard is needed, inas- 
much as each plant continues to produce 
throughout the season, new growth ap- 
pearing when the young leaves are removed 
for use as greens. If the older leaves or 
leaves down at the base are used they will 
not be found very palatable. 

Some rivalry exists between Swiss chard 
and New Zealand spinach. The latter is 
another cut-and-come-again vegetable and 
one which will supply sufficient greens 
from one short row. Ordinary spinach can 
be grown only very early in the season, a 
fact for amateurs to keep in mind, but New 
Zealand spinach will keep on growing all 
through the Summer and may attain a 
spread of three feet. It is the pointed tips 
of the growing laterals which are used for 
food; they make an excellent substitute for 
spinach when the weather is hot. Because 
of the large amount of space required for 
New Zealand spinach, the plants should be 
thinned to stand at least a foot apart in 
the rows. 

Increased attention is being given to 
Chinese cabbage, which makes a good sub- 
stitute for lettuce in hot weather when 
eaten either raw with 
French dressing or 
with sugar. It may 
also be cooked but 
most amateurs like it 
in the raw state. The 
point to remember 
about Chinese cab- 
bage is that it must 
not be started until 
the first of June in 
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the northern states and a little later farther 
south. Plants started earlier are almost cer- 
tain to go to seed. The plants make com- 
pact heads and there should be about a 
foot between them in a row. Any one of 
the several varieties offered will be satis- 
factory. 

There seems to be a revival of interest 
in mustard greens, which really are well 





Two of the various forms in which 
Chinese cabbage appears. 


adapted to small gardens. The leaves are 
cooked like spinach, for which they make 
a good substitute. Mustard can be grown 
in almost any soil and matures quickly. A 
planting in the Spring and another in Sep- 
tember will give a long season. Probably 
Ostrich Plume is the best variety to use. 

Cultivated dandelions make much larger 
plants than those found in the lawn. The 
plants should be thinned to stand about 
eight inches in the row. Sometimes cutting 
is done in the Fall but the best plan is to 
let the plants remain until the next Spring, 
when they can be eaten very early—long 
before any Spring-planted garden crop is 
ready. The dandelion, of course, is ex- 
tremely hardy. One fact to remember is 
that the land where the dandelions have 
been grown should be plowed or spaded 
over immediately after harvesting of the 
crops to get out all the roots and to pre- 
vent any plants from going to seed. 

Some fortunate gardeners are so situ- 
ated that they can grow water cress along 
the side of.a running brook. They are to 
be congratulated, because there is no salad 
plant which is richer in vitamins of various 
kinds than water cress. Its culture is recom- 
mended to those who are in a position to 
grow it and its value is such that house- 
wives who cannot grow it may well buy it 
in the market. Upland cress somewhat 
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$09 i Hoses 


he WORLDS FINEST 


4 TOP QUALITY No. 1 
OREGON ROSES 


Your Choice of Any 
J 6 for $3.50, 12 for $6.00, postpaid 
Autumn, burnt orange 
Briarcliff, rose pink ) 
Christopher Stone, scarlet crimson 
Condessa de Sastago, coppery red 
and yellow 
Etoile de Holland, velvety crimson 
Golden Rapture, bright yellow 
Gruss an Teplitz, velvety scarlet 
Hinrich Gaede, nasturtium red to 
orange 
Picture, the perfect pink _ 
Pink Dawn, glowing rose pink 
Talisman, rose, red and gold 
Mrs. E. P. Thom, lemon-yellow 
Yellow Talisman, yellow 
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“BIRDVILLE” RUSTIC HOUSES 














No. 62—Bluebird No. 61—Wren No. 60—Robin 
Each $1.25; Any 3 for $3.50; Plus Postage 


Tests prove wild birds prefer rustic houses. Ours 
are made from long-lasting, fragrant cedar, at 
the famous ‘Cathedral of the Birds.’ Hung now, 









they will attract cheery songsters, which will 
help you control insect pests. 


Write for Booklet F showing many models of 
Bird Houses, Squirrel Houses and Bird Feeders. 
THE CRESCENT CO.,’’Birdville,”’ Toms River, N.J. 


NEW 1942 CATALOG 
of New England’s Coldest Nursery 


Offers a complete line of the Best Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Trees, Border Perennials, 
Wildflowers. 


LARGEST COLLECTION of ROCK 
GARDEN PLANTS in AMERICA 


Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 
Coast States. 20c to these states. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 


10% discount on all cash orders received 
before March 10. 


USE DOG -0O- WAY 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
THE ORIGINAL DOG REPELLENT 


It really does the trick! Keeps dogs and cats away 
from evergreens, flowers, furniture, rugs, and other 
unwelcome places indoors and out. Harmless to 
children, plants, animals. Proven successful. Ready 
to use powder in handy shaker can. 

SEND NO MONEY. Order Season’s Supply (3 large 
cans) C.0.D. $1.00 plus postage. Or send $1.00 
and we pay postage. 

“Still the best in spite of the rest” 


P. W. RHOADES 
P. O. Box 120 South Sudbury, Mass. 










































Lists about © 
e 250 varieties oe 
Precial offers and gives cultura 
pormation and helps. We are Rose 

berts. Our easy growing roses give 
usual satisfaction. Send today for your 
“py of the Blue Book. 


MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose 8: 
ox H MENTOR, OHIO 
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resembles water cress and can be used as a 
substitute. It is easy to grow in the garden 
if planted early in the Spring, but unlike 
water cress it will be killed out in Winter 
in the northern states. It grows rapidly, 
however, and is ready for use in eight to 
ten weeks. It is not necessary to pull up the 
plant, a number of leaves being removed 
from time to time. 

Parsley is a non-essential crop, of course, 
but most gardeners like a little if only for 
edging purposes. Parsley is rather difficult 
to grow because the seeds germinate slowly 
and much time sometimes elapses before 
the seedlings appear. Soaking the seeds in 
watm water over night will help hasten 
germination and planting a few radish 
seeds in the rows will provide for early 
cultivation. 

Chervil grows much like parsley but 
runs out more quickly. In fact, seed must 
be sown every two or three weeks to keep 
up a succession. The crop is ready in five 
or six weeks and after the tops are chopped 
fine, they are added to salads and other 
dishes or scattered over buttered potatoes. 

In any consideration of salad crops, 
mention must be made of witloof chicory, 
which masquerades under the name of 
French endive in the better restaurants and 
hotels. This salad plant is sometimes 
looked upon as an aristocrat when seen on 
the table but in truth it is very plebeian, 
differing but little from the common chic- 
ory of the roadside. 

The seed of witloof chicory can be 
obtained in any seed store and should be 
planted in May. A 20-foot row will be 
enough for the average family. When late 
Fall comes the plants are to be dug up and 
stored in a cool cellar, where they will not 
freeze and where they will not start to 
grow. Before they are stored the tops 
should be cut off about four inches above 
the roots. From time to time several of the 
roots may be transferred to boxes of earth 
in a warm cellar, but it is wise to apply 
several inches of sod, sawdust or peat moss 
to the top of the soil for the purpose of 
making the leaves, which will soon start 
to grow, form a compact head. If the cellar 
is not dark, a box should be placed over 
the box containing the roots. The new top 
will be found creamy white and very 
tender. Witloof chicory is so easy to grow 
and so easy to force that amateurs are en- 
couraged to plant it this year in greater 
amounts than ever before. 

Endive, used in the Fall, comes from 
seeds sown in June or July. The plants 
should be thinned to about a foot apart in 
the rows and watered in dry weather. En- 
dive makes a wide spreading mass of cut 
and curled leaves and amateurs sometimes 
forget to blanch them, but without blanch- 
ing the flavor is likely to be bitter and the 
leaves tough. Blanching is easily done by 
drawing the leaves over the plants and 
tying them at the top with raffia or soft 
twine. Two or three weeks will blanch 
them well. However, the plants must be 
dry when they are tied up or otherwise they 
may start to rot quickly. 
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IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 
The American Color & Chemica 
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UNUSUAL TUBEROUS 
ROOTED BEGONIAS 


Your Choice: Each 30c; Doz. $3 


Carnation-Flowered. Double Carnation- 
like blooms with exquisitely frilled petals 
having serrated edges. Mixed colors. 

Single Frilled. Large single flowers hand- 
somely ruffled and frilled. Mixed colors. 

Crested. Slightly frilled single type, with 
a cockscomb-like tuft or crest extending 
from the base of the petal to the edge. 
Mixed colors. 


Postpaid—Order Today—Start Now 





See our complete display of Flower and 
Vegetable Seed at the Spring Flower 
Show (Booths 58 and 59) and select the 


varieties for your Victory Garden. 
Illustrated Catalog Free 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England's Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 











THE SONG OF A 
BIRD WILL RELAX 
YOUR MIND 


Audubon Feeders attract 
birds without delay and 
keep them in full view 
while feeding. 


<Automatic Feeder with 
plastic tube $2.25 postpaid 


The Squirrel’s Defeat with 
plastic tube $4.75 postpaid 


Ask for our folder 


audubon gy workshop 


nO” INCORPORATES 


GLENCOE, ILL. 


WHAT WAS THAT PLANT YOU WANTED? 


You'll find it jn our new catalog, which 
lists more Hardy Plants, than are grown 
by any other New England Nursery. IF 


IT'S GOOD, WE HAVE IT. 
Send for our catalog, and receive free 


also, our little magazine, Gardenside 
Gossip, which is mailed thruout the year. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Shelburne Vermont 

















THE DOLLAR BOOK LIBRARY 
Complete Practical Low Priced 


Begonias and How to Grow Them. 

Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them. 

Herbs, How to Grow and How to Use Them. 
$1.00 each postpaid in U. 8. 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


























BURN your Rubbish 


IN YOUR BACKYARD 


be Yard B oy” 
Quickly, safely, reduces to 
fine ash all burnable trash 
from house or garden—pa- 
per. rags, garbage, leaves. 
© mess, no sparks. En- 
dorsed by users and Fire 
Prevention Bureaus from 
coast to coast. Lights at top, 
burns down. No extra fuel 
required. Weather-proof 
porcelain enameled iron. 
Price—tf.o. ~ New York 
No. 1—112 b 
wt. 70 ‘bs., $27.00 
No. 3—3 bu. 
wt. 100 lbs., $36.50 
No. 6—6 bu. 
wt. 150 lbs., $58.00 


Write for descriptive circular 


J, W. FISKE Iron Works 


— Established 1858 — 
72 PARK PLACE Dept.12 NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Specialists in Ornamental Work 




















NATIVE PITCH PINES 


(P. rigida) 
The sturdy, picturesque pine of the 
N. E. seacoast. Almost impossible to 
transplant unless NURSERY GROWN, 
as these are. Several hundred fine Cape- 


grown plants. 
Each Dozen Hundred 


2-3 feet $2.00 $21.00 $150 
3-4 feet 3.00 30.00 250 
4-5 feet 4.50 45.00 350 
5-6 feet 6.00 60.00 450 


White Flowering Dogwood to 10 ft. 
European Beeches to 14 ft. 
Red-Vein Enkianthus to 8 ft. 


All Specimen Grade 


Complete General Line— 
Write for Catalogue 


H. V. LAWRENCE Ince. 
Falmouth Mass. 


The CAPE COD NURSERIES 











PLANT WILDFLOWERS 
for early bloom THIS SPRING 


All plants are of mature age. Sure to bloom. 


CALTHA Me Marigoid) 

DICENTRA CUCULLARIA—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 

DODECATHEON MEADIA—(Shooting Stars) 

HEPATICA TRILOBA—(Liverwort) 

MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—(Bluebells) 

PHLOX DIVARICATA—(Sweet William) 

SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS—(Bloodroot) 

TRILLIUM ERECTUM—(Wake-Robin) 

os GRANDIFLORUM—(Large Flowering 
White) 

VIOLA PEDATA—(Birds-foot Violet) 

VIOLA PUBESCENS—(Downy Yellow Violet) 

Order now. Specify preferred shipping date or we 

will ship at the proper time. All orders are gene ay | 

acknowledged. Your selection: 10 for $1; 5 each of 

above listed plants (60 in all) $5; 10 each of above 

(120 in all) $9. Write forcomplete list of Wild Flowers. 

Catalog of Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants free. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, III. 





WHITE JUDAS, Cercis canadensis alba. 

Chaenomeles, Flowering Quinces. 

Cornus florida rubra, Pink Dogwood. 

Cornus florida plena, Double White 
Dogwood. 

Cornus florida pendula, Weeping White 
Dogwood. 

Hybrid Lilaes and lilac species. 

Maluses, Flowering Crabs. 

Flowering Cherries, Azaleas, and many 
very fine rare plants. 


Our catalog at your request. 


KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, INC. 
H. J. Hohman Kingsville, Maryland 


























THE WINTER WINDOW GARDEN 








Mimosa as a House Plant 


EVEN or eight years ago I started some 

plants of the common mimosa, Albiz- 
zia julibrissin, from seeds sent from Vir- 
ginia. I have never attempted to keep them 
outdoors over Winter but they have been 
fascinating house plants. I have two young 
trees now, only about eight inches tall, 
with their longest leaf-branches another 
eight inches in length. During the Summer 
I put them in the ground under a shrub 
and repot them in early Fall. They go 
through a dormant period at some time 
during each year, sometimes while out- 
doors and sometimes after I have brought 
them indoors again. The leaves all drop 
off and the plants look completely dead 
for a few weeks. Then the new growth 
starts at the top of the trunk. My largest 
plant has five “‘branches’’ all developed 
now, with at least four more tightly curled 
tips showing. 

The ‘‘trunks’’ of my dwarf trees are 
crooked and rather picturesque, with tiny 
gnarled spots where each year's leaf buds 
have developed and dropped off again. 
The ‘‘branches’’ have eight to 10 pairs of 
opposite compound leaves, each with 30 
to 40 tiny pale green leaflets. The foliage 
resembles that of the sensitive plant but is 
not at all sensitive to the touch. However, 
it closes up at night, each leaflet turning up 
and lengthwise with the stem until it lies 
so closely to its companions that the whole 
looks almost like a single narrow leaf. The 
plant apparently closes one branch at a 
time, as the lower stems seem to complete 
their closing before the uppermost ones 
have even started. 

The closing time varies with the tem- 
perature and the opening likewise. On cool 
mornings I have found the leaves still 
tightly closed in broad daylight, while on 
other days when the room had been heated 
earlier, they had opened before daylight 
even though the shades were still drawn. 

It is also interesting to watch the leaves 
change position according to the sunlight 
on them. The branches arch gracefully 
from the trunk. When one is turned away 
from the window the leaves sometimes 
turn at right angles to the branch. If the 
branch hangs far downwards, the tiny 
leaflets themselves pivot almost completely 
opposite to their normal position to get the 
sunlight on their upper surfaces. Such 
branches have a very odd appearance and 
look as though they were growing back- 
wards. When turned to face the window 
again the leaflets quickly return to their 
normally flat fern-like position. 

My little mimosa trees may never blos- 
som in “‘captivity’’ but their beauty and 
interesting habits have been a great source 
of pleasure to me. 

—NMrs. Edward M. Babb. 
Portland, Me. 
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Small Ivies as Pot Plants 


EFERENCES have been made to the 
small-leaved English ivies as being 
more attractive than the larger types when 
used as pot plants. This applies particu- 
larly to the variety Merion Beauty which 
to my mind is not only charming and beau- 
tiful but also can be grown to a large size, 
if properly looked after. 

I have a plant that originally came in a 
two and one-half-inch pot three years ago 
and is now in a six-inch pot. The plant is 
some 12 inches across and hangs down 
almost two feet. It is grown in our cold 
north porch from early Spring until severe 
freezing weather compels its being brought 
indoors, and during part of the Winter, 
at least, it is under a greenhouse bench 
where it gets some light. However, it does 
have to be turned frequently. Otherwise, 
the darkened side would turn yellow. From 
this plant I have taken dozens of cuttings 
and rooted them to give to friends. 

One of the major reasons why many 
fail to keep this and other small-leaved 
types of ivy in good condition is that they 
neglect to spray regularly. The small- 
leaved ivies are much subject to mites, not 
red spider and the plants must therefore 
be periodically well sprayed with a good 
oil-base rotenone or nicotine spray. 

Ivies also need a fair amount of light 
when grown in pots. Dense shade as well 
as bright sun is harmful and when growing 
vigorously occasional feeding is necessary. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


Morzas as House Plants 


E HAD often wanted to see a morza. 

Some botanical works tell us that it 
differs mainly from the neomarica in that it 
grows from corms rather than rhizomes, 
although the latter applies to at least one 
morza. Many bulb books and catalogues 
fail to list morzas but in Horticulture we 
once read of M. polystachya being offered 
by a dealer. Our interest was aroused and 
we sent for a dozen corms each of which 
was the size of a crocus bulb. That was in 
December, 1940. 

So, we potted up our morzas. Some 
made a faint attempt to sprout. Most of 
them did not. Thinking we had failed in 
cultural treatment, we asked for advice. We 
were told that our experience was not un- 
usual and that better results were obtained 
by allowing the corms to rest for a year. 
Promptly, we salvaged eight of them from 
the pots and put them in paper bags— 
sand, we were advised, would have been 
better—for the Summer. 

In October 1941, we planted the corms 
in two four-inch pots. In a week’s time 
sprouts appeared and on December 9 the 
first flower appeared, a lilac “‘iris’’ about 
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. two inches across. From then on flowers 
which lasted two days, rather than one as 
with neomaricas, appeared. Lateral fowe-| 1 IN EVERY VICTORY GARDEN 
‘ontnued i loom diy for wel ver wo ROSES ARE NECESSARY 
continued to bloom daily for well over two 
months. The narrow foliage and slender 
rowth, which is very much like that of the oS . : 
. ; ; ; e have in stock over varieties including ali types rl eas, 
fetal requires ailine. W : h k 160 ' cl dit & il yP Hyb d T 
he We can think of no other bulbous house Hybrid Perpetuals, Polyanthas (including “Floribundas”) Climbers, 
ig plant that will give the amateur without Ground Covers, Rugosas, and Species. Also Standards in all leading colors. 
7 greenhouse or experience more pleasure in We carry a very complete selection of the famous BROWNELL ROSES 
4 mid-Winter than this South African mem- which have proven to be the hardiest yet introduced as reports from 
% ber of the iris family. The moral of this lit- Idaho, Wisconsin, Minnesota and other cold states testify. 
e, ee ig hava rag — April and May are ideal months for planting roses in New England. 
ap ee : For late work we will have a good selection in pots. 
have increased his knowledge of plants. 
a * eee 0 tiie As beautiful Climbers to complement roses try some of the LARGE- 
BO Philadelphia, Pa . FLOWERED CLEMATIS which we have in 25 varieties. We also have a 
‘ ee a selection of the best medium and small-flowered varieties. All Clematis 
a KE are in pots and on their own roots. 
Id s 2 ' 
we The on gene ‘ Violet Would you like to have a copy of our Spring Catalogue? Free on request. 
ht ania po Lapsepaiiroiene om Look at our Table Rock Garden Exhibit at the big Spring Exhibition 
: den soil and one patt sand and put in about in Mechanics Building, located as usual in the balcony over Grand Hall. 
; three healthy leaves with about two-thirds- 
wi flower pot and keep the soil moist. I put a 
as glass over the pot to keep in moisture and 
place the pot in a north window, where it 
- will not get any direct sunlight. Three CRESTED PEONIES 
ed months may pass before I have a plant, but aa 
“a I know that as long as the leaves are crisp Colorful and Striking 
: and sound they are alive and making roots Like luscious Hybrid Water Lilies in size, shape and 
‘ underground. carriage. High crowns of golden anthers. Entrancing 
ih When the plants are an inch high, I may contrasts gg gp en and sg petals. 
move them to an east window and always Se ae 
od é and see for yourself. 
water from the bottom. They do not like LOUISE—75c 
ht water on their leaves, but if the leaves get Clear red with double row of petals and heavy 
el wet, I keep them away from the sun for a golden center. 
i day or so. PATRIA—$1.00 
= When the plants are in bloom I keep Purest white with crisp, crinkly petals and heart 
Rs the faded flowers picked off. When they of i ” 
branch out and get suckers on the side, it Delicious pink, late flowering and excellent for 
does not hurt the plant but adds to its cutting. Tall sturdy stems For all your Garden Ideas send for the 
beauty and it will grow more upright. that defy wind and rain in stings of tet paandde, ota. 
the garden. Single. roses, lower and vegetable seeds. 
—Rose Kalmer. , : 
ea. Madison, Nebr. 
t it 
t it . 
e Hardiness of Horvath Roses C7 
ne MONG the newer flowers tested re- 
_ cently by gardeners in a test garden 22 PARKSIDE AVE., FLOWERFIELD, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
we project of the Federated Garden Clubs of fs ; ' 
red Iowa are the Horvath roses. Several gar- . 
nd deners tested the Horvath roses in north- 
ich western Iowa. They are enthusiastic about - _ 
in the extreme hardiness of the varieties May- 
belle Stearns and Pink Profusion. Crous: oote 
me Some plants of the variety Mabelle Imported from England American-grown Tubers 
of Stearns received no Winter protection. The oe the ae age 5 vn 2 In ~ “a - Blackmore & Langdon 
; : : t t : ican-grown tube 
in J plants wintered over splendidly and Ca OW. So ES a ee 
We bloomed all Summer together with those Such tubers, selected from plants grown are 5 to 8 inches across and the colors 
1n- plants which had been hilled with soil. presented to American gardeners." | pink, orange, ross, ecarict, and white. 
ied he most significant point is that the un- Choice Select Tubers Large Tubers $3 dozen 
ar. protected plants came through the worst $15 and $20 dozen 
om storm in Iowa’s history. The storm oc- Rich’s Other good varieties RC Sees ee Cee 
— curred on November 11, 1940 and killed a $7.50 and $10 dozen Extra Select Tubers $7.50 dozen 
een more hybrid tea roses than any other orna- ply te a Superb named varieties Rich’s Exhibition Tubers 
mental plants. This was, indeed, a good yep Map $8 to $5 per tuber $10 dozen 
rms test for the hardiness of the Horvath roses. Segentes. A copy All Tubers sent postpaid, with planting instructions. 
, n 
ime —Ii.. C Geove po oa ai for 
° ° ° ca 0. 0. %. 
te Ames. towe : : HOWARD R.RICH« » ATLANTIC: MAINE 
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2-Cufs Tall Weeds & Grass 
5-Tends Your Garden 


Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY 

ONE machine that ALONE solves EVERY major 
upkeep problem. 

You buy ONE sturdy 5 H. P. Tractor. Then, 
change Power Attachments according to the 
job. With the GRAVELY one Man Does EVERY: 
THING . . . Lawn Mowing, Rough Sickle Cut- 
ting, Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it, 
Power Spraying, Odd Jobs of Hauling, Remov- 
ing Snow. 

Learn more about a machine that for 20 years 
has been making country homes truly “Homes 
in the Country.” 


Write for Booklet, "Solving Six Upkeep 
Problems of the Country Home.” 


GRAVELY MFG. CO. 
BOX 507 DUNBAR, W. VA. 


YOU CAN DO ITALL WITHA 


* GRAVELy + 


TRACTOR- MOWER 




















BY PAUL W. DEMPSEY 


2 Grow Your Own 
Vegetables 


Practical backyard gardens 
will help to win the war. This 
book tells how to make them 
and make them successful, par- 
ticularly referring to recent 
discoveries about new methods 
in planting. $2.00 


Fill out and mail 
to your bookstore or to 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN C ANY 
2 Park Sireet, Boston, Mas 


Please send m 


GROW YOUR ¢ OWN VboEP ABLES 
by Paul W., Dempsey, at. $2.00 — 




















How to Take Soil Samples 


T IS not an uncommon recommenda- 

tion to take soil samples in a vertical 
slice four or five or six inches down into the 
soil. This disregards the fact that all the 
soil nutrients are taken into the plant, 
whether it be an annual or perennial or 
shrub, at root depth. Plants take in the 
soil plant food through the fine hair or 
feeding roots that are on the ends of the 
root system. If the feeding roots of a rose, 
for example, are down 12 inches as they 
sometimes are, how is it known what food 
the plant is receiving unless the soil test is 
made at or about the depth in the soil at 
which the feeding roots are found? This 
depth will vary, of course, depending upon 
the plants that are growing in the soil to be 
tested. 

Cases where tests have been made and 
fertilizing has taken place and results have 
been unsatisfactory, have been readily ex- 
plained by the failure to take soil samples 
at the proper depth. Specific cases may be 
cited where the soil test within the first 
two to four inches of the surface were so 
different from the test at root depth as 
to call for very different treatment, em- 
phasizing the need for care and intelligence 
in taking soil samples. In these days, if 
indifferent results and waste are to be 
avoided, soil tests, to be of any value, must 
be from samples taken from the place from 
which the plant is actually taking its 
nourishment. 

—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Achimenes for Shady Spots 


T IS not too early to be thinking of 

porch boxes, especially those for shady 
spots where no sun ever penetrates. For 
the past four years I have been growing 
achimenes in such locations with marked 
success. I never cease to marvel that such 
tiny tubercles—about the size of red beans 
—can grow such thrifty tops of handsome 
dark green or reddish leaves and produce 
such an endless array of flowers over a 
period of five months or longer. 


BRECK'S famous 
egetable 
seeds 





Our Special Strains have won 
nation-wide recognition. 


aut FREE 


116 pages of garden- GARDEN 
tested seeds, fruits, 
bulbs, roses, supplies. 


Write today. ren 
With valuable planting information. 
BRECK Ss 211 Breck Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 











What's New 
in Forty-Two 


DEBUTANTE — of the 1942 season. A 
charming New Early-Flowering Hardy Garden 
Chrysanthemum. Light lemon yellow with peach 
shading. Very profuse. 60c¢ each; 3 for $1.55; 
12 for $5.50. 

SEPTEMBER JEWELS 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
$IGURD—Enchanting light coral red. 

AESIR—Glossy sunshine yellow. 

ODIN—Intriguing hellebore red. 
NJORTH—Bright amaranth pink. 
FREYA—Refreshing lemon yellow. 
GUDRUN—Rich golden copper. 


a of the above 50c each; 3 for $1.25; 
‘or $4.50; 1 each of above for $2.20. 
ROSE—Heart's Desire 

The All-America Rose for 1942, $1.65 ea. 
VIOLET—Royal Robe 

Deep violet blue......60¢ each; 3 for 1.55 

The Hit of 1941 
SEPTEMBER JEWELS SEED 
Packet 50c; 3 Packets $1.25 
All Above Prices Are Postpaid 
Write for FREE 1942 CATALOG 


HENRY A. DREER, INC. 


278 DREER BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 











I enclose Charge my acct............ The flowers vary in size but the average 
Ee is close to three inches in diameter. The 
Adie edges are similar in outline to those of 
an + pansies. The long narrow tube is amber- 

binnerecomar et % bronze and the places where the flowers 
——Eeaeoe join the tubes are like wee buttonholes. 
The colors range from pure white, laven- 

der, orchid, purple, blue, pink and rose to 

H A R D Y P R ] M R 0) S E \ salmon and the rarer scarlet and maroon. 
oat Speier 2 IIR cds napee tee samapacherage sacs 
5 Primula Munstead mixed ............. 1.15 spill over the sides in a tangle of beauty. 
3 Primula Barr's Yellow --..---.--+---++ 118 | | They increase rapidly and self sow, giving 
Collection: 5 of each variety, postpaid $5.50 hybrids that make a collection to be proud 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, Dept. A. Ipswich, Mass. | | of The soil should be of leaf mold, sand 











and well-rotted manure. The drainage 


GIFT COLLECTION | must be perfect. They are thirsty plants 


5 Each, Large Gladiolus Bulbs, Labeled, and the soil must never be allowed to be- 
Prepaid for $2.00 come dry. The plants also appreciate liquid 


USE Hy-GRO 


THE SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD 








GARDENERS’ ALMANAC 


ee See. pn A fertilizers during the Summer. 2 most complete garden calendar ever published. 
. . ‘ells you just what to do in the garden eac 
ie When the flowering Season 1S Over month. Indispensable for all gardeners. 


$1.00 postpaid in U. S. 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


achimenes should be stored, in the box, in 


Write Dept. H for 1942 Catalog 
a frost-proof place and allowed to dry 


SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, N.H. 
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shed. 
each 


Mass. 
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out completely. When Spring comes they 
should be watered and fertilized. Then, 
when the new growth starts one may trans- 
plant them, if they are too crowded. The 
plants should stand six inches apart. They 
can be had in bloom by Easter and that 
“pot of beauty for Mother's Day’’ cannot 
surpass the lovely achimenes. 

Achimenes can also be grown from seed 
successfully. The seed is small and requires 
some care in starting but one has the satis- 
faction of never being disappointed. All 
achimenes are beautiful and the colors are 
varied. 

—NMarie E. Simpson. 
Biloxi, Miss. 
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NEW GARDEN BOOKS 








Tells How to Grow Asparagus 


“Asparagus Production,” by Homer C. 
Thompson, published by Orange Judd Pub- 
— Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Price 
$i.z3. 

After many years of experience in grow- 
ing asparagus both for home use and mar- 
ket, the author has brought together in one 
small volume pertinent facts and prin- 
ciples relating to the culture of asparagus. 
The best of up-to-date methods for grow- 
ing asparagus in all sections of the country 
are given clear and practical treatment. 


New Edition of “The Tomato” 


“The Tomato,”” by Paul Work, published 
by Orange Judd Publishing Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Price $1.25. 

This is a second edition of a practical 
treatise on the tomato. It is intended to be 
of service to the amateur as well as the 
large commercial market gardener. The 
author, who has made a life-long study of 
this important vegetable, here embodies a 
summary of what seem to be the most 
significant facts and opinions about the 
tomato, the third most important vege- 
table crop in the United States. 


The Broad-leaved Evergreens 


“Selection of Broad-leaved Evergreens,”’ by 
L. C. Chadwick. Published by the American 
Nurseryman, Chicago, Ill. Price 40 cents. 

This is the third in a series of selective 
lists in which Dr. Chadwick expresses his 
personal views on the evaluation of woody 
plants for general planting. In it Dr. Chad- 
wick presents selected lists of vines, ground 
covers, shrubs in various sizes and trees 
with descriptive notes. Also included, are 
lists of plants which the author deems of 
secondary importance as well as those 
plants he nominates for discard. 











GILLETT’S 


For Trilliums, Ladyslippers, Rock Garden 
Plants, Ferns, Wild Flowers and Bog Plants 
Catalogue Free on Request 
GILLETT FERN AND FLOWER FARM, INC. 
Dept. H Southwick, Mass. 













BIG, DOUBLE. 
DAZZLING MUMS 


Mrs. Pierre S. DuPont, Il 


Iridescent salmon peach. The 1941 
sensation of the horticultural world. 
e 


Lavender Lady 


The aristocrat of its class. 
Rare and lovely. 
e 
Eugene A. Wander 


Sparkling golden yellow. The largest, 
finest, earliest hardy mum. 
s 


Burgundy 
Rich old wine. Notably fragrant, 
immense flowers. 
4. MUMS THAT SHOULD BE IN EVERYBODY’S GARDEN 
The Finest of All Bristol Introductions 








Special Prices on 1942 Bristol Hardy Plant Catalog 

The Bristol Big 4 showing new perennials, roses and 
1 each— 4 in all, $1.75 everything for the garden. Send 10c, 
3 each — 12 in all, $5.00 please, to cover cost of handling. 


Delivered anywhere postpaid 





CHARM and BEAUTY are all too RARE 


in the Lives of Most New Yorkers 


That’s why we are so pleased to have another opportunity to welcome the 
International Flower Show at Grand Central Palace. 


We are glad that we may again be permitted to greet our old friends who 
will return to enjoy the charm and beauty of the Roosevelt. 


New friends, too, will appreciate this convenient hotel with its delightful 
rooms, meticulous service and delicious meals .. . all of which blend to 
create a cordial hospitality to which our guests return year after year. 


Attractive rooms with bath frorn $4.50. 


HoTEL ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street (Two blocks from the Flower Show) 
Bernam C. Hines, Managing Director 








Directly Connected With Grand Central Terminal 








FOR EARLY SPRING BLOOM 


We always appreciate the first blossoms. If planted as soon as the frost is 
out, these plants will bloom with you this spring. 

Azalea mucronulatum, the Mongolian Azalea, bears rosy lilac flowers at the 
time of the Forsythias. In sizes from one and one-half to three feet from $2.80 
to $5.75 each. 

Daphne mezereum is a charming small shrub with small rosy purple flowers 
up and down the branches. One foot to two and one-half feet 90 cents to $2.25 each. 

Magnolia soulangeana delights us with its large pink and white cups. Two feet 
to three feet, $3.25 to $5.50 each. 

Cornus florida. Flowering Dogwoods in both white and pink form their buds 
in the fall and are all ready to bloom for you this Spring. 

Send for our 1942 catalog describing these and many other flowering trees 


and plants. 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 
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IT ZONKA’'S 
Prize Mixture 
AY of Pansy Plants 


No other mixture we know has such a 
high percentage of rare colors—red, pink, 
yellow, bronze, lavender, black, and blue. 
Valued for colorful beds and borders. 

100 Large Plants $2.50 

250 Large Plants $5.00 
Order now. Plants shipped postpaid at 
proper planting time. 
Catalogue giving full information about 
Pitzonka’s Pansies mailed on request. 
Our booklet of Perennials sent also if 
you ask for it. 

PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 

P. O. Box H Bristol, Penna. 


(REE 
HERBS... 


that every gardener will want 


SAGE, Holt’s Mammoth 
far superior to common variety 
3 for $1.00; 10 for $2.75; 100 for $24.00 postpaid 


TARRAGON, true French variety 
3 for $1.15; 10 for $3.25 postpaid 


EPICURE COLLECTION 
10 choice Kitchen Herbs—$2.75 postpaid 
Catalogue of Herbs, Choice Perennials, 
Groundcovers and Vines sent on request. 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY 


















Fn ce Ait A Ipswich, Massachusetts 






m.. the glorious King Midas, 

it-blooming hardy golden- 
or ow climber with its multi- 
tade of giant double blooms-- 
also Pan America, other new 





The latest news in Rosedom, 
from the Rose Capital 
af America. 
Also sensational new 
White Butterfly Bush, 
many new Perennials. 
and newly perfect 
Dwarf Apple Trees. 


Ja Write Today! 


ckson & Perkins : Co. 


176 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 









DWARF HARDY ASTERS IN HEAVY CLUMPS 


Sure-fire Fall bloom from plants you'll never have 
to spray or dust. Field grown. 


Lady Henry Maddocks, pink, 1 ft........... $.25 
Iflactime, lilac pink, 1% ft. .......... 00. -25 
Marjorie, bright pink, 1% ft. ............. 25 
i OR ks w eek a deg seed asic -25 
Victor, lavender blue, 1 ft. ............... -25 


All five, labelled, $1—-Sent express collect 
after April 15 Ask for price list 
W. C. STONE CAMDEN, NEW YORK 











Scarlet, Lavender, 
Yellow and Rose, 
Dahlia-Flowered. 
Giant blooms, 5 inches across and 
4 2 inches thick, on well-branched 
aes}, sturdy. 3-ft. plants. A 15¢-Pkt. of 
<3 7293 seeds of each color, all four for 
4 only léc. Send dime today! 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free 
iiey 160 pages, over 200 flowers in col- 
72 or. Finest flowers, veg- 
etables, many entirely 
new. Guaranteed 








463 Burpee Bidg., Fenateighte We 
Enclosed is l0c. Send 4 pkts. Zinnias. .% 
Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. 









Wild Flowers for Cutting 


OW fitting,’’ wrote Thoreau in his 

journal on July 5, 1852, “to have 
every day, in a vase of water on your table, 
the wild flowers of the season which are 
just blooming. Can any house be said to 
be furnished without them?’’ When I first 
read that note several years ago it excited 
me to the point of emulating Thoreau’s 
example, a habit which I can heartily rec- 
ommend to other nature lovers with the 
assurance that many happy experiences 
will come out of it. 

Furthermore, not a few unexpectedly 
good cut flowers will be found, if one is 
to judge from my trials. For instance, I 
had never thought of the pearly everlast- 
ing, gnaphalium, as a candidate for the 
role of a table decoration. Actually, it is an 
accommodating thing, beautiful in many 
combinations and indestructible. Another 
instance is the case of Pitcher’s thistle, 
Cirsium pitchert. Before reading Thoreau 
I had admired its pinnate white-woolly 
leaves hundreds of times without realizing 
their value in arrangements. So, from the 
coming of the first pussy willow in Spring 
to the passing of the last showy fruits, as 
those of the jack-in-the-pulpit, baneberry, 
and clintonia, there is always something 
exciting in the wild for the user of cut 
flowers. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


Some Forgotten Shrubs 


F LATE years one has seldom heard 

of Xanthoceras sorbifolia. Yet, it is 
still available and is an outstanding shrub 
growing up to eight feet in height. It has 
stout upright branches and handsome large 
sharply-toothed dark green leaves with 
lighter undersurfaces, while its conspicu- 
ous upright racemes of white flowers are 
enhanced by their showy red and yellow 
spotted throats. This late Spring-flower- 
ing Chinese rarity makes a choice speci- 
men lawn plant and retains its foliage into 
late Autumn. 

Another available rarity is the lilac 
daphne, Daphne genkwa, a deciduous 
Chinese species with slender branches, 
rounded habit, a height of three feet and 
silky narrowly-oblong foliage. In April 
this plant bears clusters of deep lilac flow- 
ers which are deliciously fragrant, at least 
in my experience, although this feature is 
not generally acknowledged. It is a difficult 
subject to propagate and is better, if given 
a sheltered location. 

Falconer’s mockorange, Philadelphus 
falconeri, a hybrid between the well- 
known fragrant mockorange and P. laxus 
is also overlooked. It is different from other 
mockoranges in its medium height of about 
six feet, its graceful over-arching habit and 
its narrow foliage. In May and June every 
branch bears for its full length racemes of 
moderate-sized, starry pure white fragrant 
flowers. Where the rampant growth of 
some mockoranges is objectionable this is 
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GREENHOUSE PLANTS 


SPECIAL offer for March: ——— variety Chrys- 
anthemums, rooted cuttings: ay end yellow and 5 
bronzy red, — $3. Will wie in 

FREE catalog of greenhouse plants, bulbs, and seeds! 
My latest catalog Sieehadien the best standard varieties 
and unusual novelties for greenhouse culture, with 
generous cultural tips. You'll enjoy raising other 
greenhouse flowers from these seeds and bulbs, too. 
Without obligation, write for your free catalog today. 


Stanley Cobb, Dept. 50W, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale,N.Y. 


SUPERIOR GLADS 


Write for your copy of our new catalogue listing 
many of the finest recent introductions. Most of 
these are offered at substantial discounts from last 
year’s prices and in addition, many special collec. 

tion offers are made. We also list a very fine group 
of novelty Daffodils. A post card will place your 
name on our mailing list. 


GRANT E. MITSCH Lebanon, Oregon 


THE VICTORY GARDEN AND ITS USES 


A practical talk telling how to plan the garden, the 
accessories to use, the preparation of the soil, a 
demonstration with seeds and plants. What vari- 
eties of vegetables and flowers to grow in your 
combination gardens. 
Fees on Application 

ANNIE REA BLANCHARD 
17 Hillside Avenue Melrose, Mass. 
Telephone—Melrose 1056-M 


GLADIOLUS 


The modern gladiolus is the most intriguing flower 
you can grow. The greatest variety of color an 
form make it a must have for any up-to- date 
garden. Send for my 64-page catalog listing the 
cream of the World’s best varieties, many of which 
I have introduced. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Elmer Gove Box H Burlington, Vermont 


LECTURES with Demonstrations for AMATEURS 


On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how to trans 
plant them. House plants and how to grow health, 
ones, Cuttings from house plants. Directions for 
forcing bulbs indoors. How to plant window boxes 
Summer and Winter, and how to make an artisti: 


window — 
JOHN Ss. CODMAN 
Tel. pene 0124, Quail St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 
Fee on Application 


PRIMROSES 


P. Sieboldi, charming flowers, delicate foliage 

very —¢ a garden gem. White, orchid pink 

and rose. 3 plants, one of each color, $1.75 post- 

paid. Many other varieties. Folder on request. 

HERBERT F. CLARKE-MARGUERITE R. CLARKE 
Route 1, Clackamas, Oregon 


TABLE QUALITY 


Just the vegetable varieties that are of high- 
est actual eating quality; it is seeds of thes« 
and of these only, that we offer. No long lists 


























to confuse. Illustrated catalog. Dept. B. 
REX. D. PEARCE cage ae 





FIVE SPLENDID PHLOX 


Order this collection of outstanding Phlox at once to 
~~ in April for long season of bloom from July to 

pt. B. COMTE, rich velvety dark red; GEORGE 
STIPP, brilliant salmon-pink; MARY LOUISE, new 
white much superior to older ones; RUTH MAY, 
finest pale pink, our own introduction; SILVERTON, 
large flowers pale lavender-blue in mass effect. 

5 plants, one of each, postpaid, $1.75 


GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 


GAIN A MONTH WITH SEEDS 


New! No. 2 Seed Starter. For planting seeds early — 
grows early seedlings. Also use for the rooting of 
cuttings. Size 16’’ x 12’ with glass substitute cover. 
$1.35 postpaid north Tenn. east Miss. Money back if 
not satisfied. Circular. 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
1486 Niagara Street Buffalo, New York 
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COLDWELL 


STANDARD 
TWENTY-FIVE 





Power Mowing 
at low cost! 


® This new precision Coldwell model 
quickly and easily mows, rolls and trims 
lawns of medium size—with gang mow- 
ing units attached, makes rapid work of 
more extensive lawn areas. Hand throttle 
gives complete flexibility. 25” cut—with 
gang units, 60”, giving 8-10 acres daily 
capacity. Other Models available for 
smaller lawn areas. Write TODAY to 
Dept. H3 for our Power Mower Catalog. 


e@ Also manufacturers of a complete 
line of quality hand mowers, backed by 
73 years of experience. Ask your dealer 
to show them to you. 


Since 1867 


COLDWELL 


LAWN MOWER CO. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 




















Ground Cover 
Specialists 





PACHYSANDRA 


The hardy evergreen plant for 
shady places. 


(Use four plants per sq. ft.) 
$6.75 per 100 — $52.50 per 1000 


Myrtle, Ivy, 
Euonymus, etc. 





HUGH B. BARCLAY 
1236 Montgomery Ave. 
Narberth, Pa. 
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an excellent subject. Furthermore, some 
nurserymen carry this plant. 

Callicarpa bodinieri giraldi is the hardi- 
est, tallest and best of the beautyberries. 
It is distinctly upright in habit compared 
with other species. It attains a height of 
eight feet, is slender-twigged and bears its 
showy terminal clusters of purple berries 
abundantly. While not as conspicuous as 
the more tender species, its berries are effec- 
tive long into the Winter. This shrub is 
also available. 


—J. Woodward Manning. 
Duxbury, Mass. 


Growing Celery in a Cellar 


LL through February I was still gather- 
ing celery from my plants down in 
the cellar, plants I had lifted from the gar- 
den late last Fall. After everything else had 
been gathered from the vegetable patch 
some of my celery plants were just in their 
prime. I waited until after a soaking rain. 
Then with spade and wheelbarrow, I went 
down to collect them. The ground was wet 
enough so that it was easy to get a large ball 
of earth with each plant. I pressed the wet 
soil firmly around the roots, making a real 
ball that allowed no air to get to the roots 
even after they had been handled two or 
three times. 

I took them to our farmhouse cellar 
which is one of the old-fashioned kind in- 
tended for storing vegetables. It is not 
paved but has a packed earth bottom in- 
stead. Along one wall I erected a kind of 
cold frame out of some old planks. I threw 
some soil into the bottom of it and then 
firmed the balls into the loose soil. Next I 
wet it but did not soak it. 

The cellar is dark. In the Winter there is 
no light but that supplied by electricity. 
So, as the plants grew they bleached to a 
pure white. When I gathered the celery I 
took only the outside stalks, cutting them 
off the growing plants near the surface of 
the ground. This left the others to continue 
growing from the center. In this way I had 
fresh, crisp celery nearly all Winter and it 
was far more tender than any other I have 
ever eaten. I think I have never had greater 
horticultural gains for the small amount of 
time and effort expended. 


—Leonore E. Thompson 
Belfast, Me. 








100% Double 
HYBRID , 


elo 
Separate Celers 
all-out- 


Ruggea, wind-resistant, *“* 

at-once’’ spikes 4 to 5 ft. tall--white, 
true blue, lavender, rose-mauve 
deep violet--Plants @0¢ each. Ali 
5. fot each, postpaid tor $2.60. 


Modern Perennials 
The year’s greatest number of new 
Perennials, all in color. Write today 
for your J. & P. Modern Rose and 

CATALOG Perennial Catalog. 









188 Rose Lane 
Newark, New York State 
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WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME " 





ESTATE SPRAYER 


This compact, highly efficient sprayer 
fills the gap between the truck mounted 
sprayer and the small hand pump. Pro- 
viding a fine high-pressure spray that is 
both effective and economical, the unit 
combines lightness with speed, power 
and capacity. Easy to handle, Pneumatic 
tires protect lawns and flower beds. 


Literature on Request 
Write Dept. E-315 








* 
* 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY <p * 










NOW IS A GOOD TIME TO BUY 


FRENCH 
LILACS 


Grown On Own Roots <3f4 


—when you can make ‘ 
your choice of our 
large stock of these 
beautiful plants at 
reasonable prices. 


Why not plant now 
and enjoy the beauty 
and fragrance of these 
lovely Lilacs next 
year? Remember, 
Brand’s French Lilacs 
are all grown on their 
Own roots and are 
hardy anywhere the common Lilac grows. 
The Greatest Lilac Offer Ever Made includes 10 
lovely high-grade Lilacs, in 2- to 3-foot sizes, all 
different, all named, our choice, for only $10, 
Our Masterpiece Selection includes Henri Mar- 
tin, Lucie Baltet, Mme. Antoine Buchner, Paul 
Thirion and Reaumur, five of the world’s best 
Lilacs for $20. There are none better. Our cata- 
log lists other low price selections. 
Our Very Best Selection of the finest varieties 
a in 18- to 24-inch size, is offered at 3 for 
7.50, 6 for $13 or 12 for $20. 
BRAND’S CHOICE PEONIES from the world’s 
finest collection. Single roots or selections at low 
prices. More than 100 of the best varieties, 
NEW KOREAN DWARF CHERRY, with larger 
fruit and smaller pits than the average bush type. 
Bears abundance of both blossom and fruit. 
FLOWERING CRABS of the best varieties, both 
ornamental and fruit-bearing, and a great variety 
of other ornamental trees and shrubs. 








Write for Our Beautiful Spring Catalog, It’s 
Free, and Make Your Choice of Group or 
Individual Plants as Early as Possible! 














BRAND PEONY FARMS INC. 
142 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. 

















THE SALEM WEEDER 
Light, Strong, Practical. Tool steel 
blade 1/16” x 1”, 3, 4, 5, 6 in. wide, 
malleable shank, standard 4 ft. 85 
hoe handle. Postpaid ......... c 
HAMILTON JUNIOR, bab 
above, 8” overall, for flower 2 5 
beds. Postpaid ............... c 

Wheel Hoe and Hand Tool 

Catalog on Request 
WHEEL 


FULLER HOE Co. 
South Hamilton Massachusetts 











AND ORNAMENTALS 


PLANT NOW — OUsing 
Waynesboro Trees and Plants, 
grown by Virginia’s Largest 
Growers. Write for new low price 
list, offering more than 800 va- 
rieties of fruits and ornamentals, 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
Box 17 Waynesboro, Virginia 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 





















Low Prices—Easy Terms 
MERICAN FARM MACHINE CO 
084 33rd Ave. SE  Minncapolis, Minn. 


Send for fre e 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pe ncil marking: permanent 


sample s 


Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 
with garden. A style for every purpose. 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
13 Lewis Street Hartford, Conn. 


BOXWOOD, HOLLY, YEWS 


As SPECIALISTS in these plant gems 
for years we assure you everything 
about them is right, including price. 









Call or write— 
H. ERNEST CONWELL, Milton, Dela. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Our specialty. Field-grown stock exclusively. NEW 
VARIETIES. FREE 1942 CATALOGUE describes 
spidery, exhibition, large flowering commercial, 
ompon, single, anemone, cascade, hardy and 
orean types. Color plates, general cultural sug- 
gestions, instructions for training cascades. 
BLANCHARD CHRYSANTHEMUM GARDENS 
1141 Fairview Avenue Arcadia, California 


PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
HERBS FERNS 


Catalog on request. Local delivery only. 
HILDEMERE GARDENS, Wawa, Pa. 
100 lbs. Pulv. Cow Manure 3.25 
100 lbs. Bone Meal ...... 4 


.00 
Rotted Steer Manure Worth Double the Price 
100 lb. bag ..$1.00 2-3 tons, bulk .$7.00 ton 
1 ton, bulk .. 8.00 4 tons, bulk .. 6.00 ton 
Delivered Philadelphia and vicinity 
Real Quality Lawn Seed 


E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
mas ESTABLISHED 1894 PHONE LEXINGTON 210 gue 























PEAT MOSS ...... $4.00 bale 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat $2.50 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Sheep Manure 3.25 











Cobb Miniature Greenhouses 
Something New in Protected Cultivation! 


> Patent wires and double-thick 
J —_= oe ged assembled. 
ng, , easily ie. 
® Spring bulbs and a lstinen. 
several weeks earlier. 
®» Sow seeds a month earlier! 
Write for Folder 
STANLEY COBB, Dept. 60W 
22 Berry Road Sc ale, N. Y. 





Tent Pattern 





Experience With Primulas 


THE ‘Readers’ Questions An- 
swered” in Horticulture for February 
1, 1942 I should like to add a little of 
my experience with primulas. I think most 
gardeners plant the seeds too deeply. Pri- 
mula seeds should be scattered on top of 
the ground in uncovered coldframes or 
flats using a soil mixture of one-third sharp 
sand, one-third sifted compost or leaf mold 
and one-third garden soil. Then the seeds 
should be pressed in and a thin covering 
of sharp sand sprinkled over them. I use 
this same method for all the perennial and 
lily seeds I plant. I also use marsh hay or 
evergreen branches to keep the sparrows 
from taking sand baths and scattering the 
seeds. 

I order primula seeds in January and I 
plant them at once in flats, putting the 
latter outside away from the drip of trees 
and shrubs. Germination takes place in the 
Spring. The freezing helps old seeds to 
germinate. Fresh seeds of most varieties 
will germinate in two to three weeks if 
planted in the Summer as soon as ripe. 

In January of 1940 I obtained seeds 
of the Munstead hybrids, P. japonica Etna, 
P. aurantiaca hybrids, P. merheimi and P. 
auricula and planted two flats of each, 
placing one flat of each outside and keep- 
ing the others in a cool greenhouse. 

In March I began pricking out the larger 
seedlings from the flats inside. They were 
placed in other flats and spaced about two 
inches apart to give them room to grow 
until time to plant them outside in late 
May. They were then placed in nursery 
rows and left there until the following 
Spring. When the colors of the flowers 
showed where they should be placed in the 
garden I moved them without disturbing 
the roots. 

The flats of seed placed outside in Janu- 
ary were slower. The seedlings were up in 
May and the small plants were trans- 
planted, a few at a time, on cloudy days. 
Some remained in the flats over the fol- 
lowing Winter with a covering of ever- 
green branches. This is the easiest way to 
handle the seeds and the plants bloom the 
following Spring but are not as large as the 
ones given the head start. 

I had the same good luck with seeds 
planted in February 1939, seeds ordered 
from England and Germany. In this group 
were P. denticulata cachemiriana, P. veris, 
P. frondosa, P. bulleyana and P. nutans. 

This year I have already planted and 
placed outside seeds of P. bulleyana, P. 
beesiana, P. pulverulenta, P. veris Queen 
of Heaven, P. japonica and P. sikkimensis, 
all from seed obtained in this country. 

—Mrs. Chas. W. Burton. 
Detroit, Mich. 


NEW IRIS — NEW DAYLILIES 


Choice — Be Choosey 
Free Catalogue 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs North Granby, Conn. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





MY 1942 EDITION of ‘Daffodils on Parade,” 
(prices, descriptions, and blooming dates), will 
soon be ready. Prices are irregularly up and down 
with some pleasant surprises among them. Send for 
your copy. To avoid disappointments order bulbs 
early. Ismenes (Peruvian daffodils) at $2.00 for 10 
ready for shipment March 1 with planting instruc- 
tions. Hodge Podge a (Headquarters for bulbs, 
flowers, information), Gloucester, Virginia (The 
heart of Virginia’s daffodil industry). 





PLANT HIGHLY RECOMMENDED SEEDS. Gold 
Medal Awards, New York World’s Fair, 1939-1940. 
Gourds on Parade: Special Mixture (ornamentals 
or large hard-shells) 50c and $1 pkt. Named varie- 
ties 25c pkt. Corn on Parade: Aztec corn, pink 
popcorn, strawberry Peony (separate) 25c pkt. 
Peppers on Parade: Special Mixture (small orna- 
mental) 25c pkt. Martynia on Parade (Unicorn) : 
25c pkt. Red Christmas Love Apples on Parade: 
25c pkt. First Gourd Book: (Tillinghast) 50c. 
The Gourd-Vine, Vernon, Connecticut. 





WINTER FLOWERING CAMELLIAS add spar- 
kling beauty to your conservatory. Our pot grown, 
prize-winning varieties bring you new thrills and 
enjoyments. Easy culture in cool greenhouse. Large 
illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box H, 
Crichton, Alabama. 








EVERGREEN TREE SEEDLINGS and trans- 
plants for Spring planting. Firs, Pines, Spruces 
and Arborvites. Seedlings $1.80 to $3.00 per 100, 
postpaid. Transplants 10c to 50c each not postpaid. 
Hardy certified good quality stock. Order early. 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries, Johnstown, Pa. 





ACONITUM—Fischeri & Sparks No. 1 bulbs, $12; 
Medium $10. Chas. R. Fish & Co., Worcester, Mass. 





BEGONIAS, 12 Rare Unusual Begonias (our selec- 
tion) $2.00 while they last. Tuberous Begonias, 
$5.00 dozen. Greentree Flower Gardens, 5343 
Greene, Germantown, Phila., Pa. 





RHODODENDRONS, Azaleas, Native Wild Flowers, 
Vines, Perennials and Orchids. Catalogue. Three 
Laurels, Marshall, N. C. 


RUSSELL LUPINE SEED, 1941 Crop, 90c per oz. 
Chas. R. Fish & Co., Worcester, Mass. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Koreans, Azaleamums. 
Hardy, 1 each, 25 varieties, unlabeled, $1.00 pre 
paid. John H. Breneman, Woodbury Heights, N J. 











TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, blooming 
sizes. Color illustrations. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, 
Pa., Drawer 15. 


ROSE BUSHES—World’s Best. Hints on care and 
culture. Free illustrated catalog. McClung Bros. 
Rose Nursery, Tyler, Texas. 


LONG’S Delightfully Different Catalogue free. 
Seeds and Bulbs. Write right now. Long’s Gardens, 
Box H, Boulder, Colorado. 


HEMEROCALLIS—DAYLILIES: Catalogue free 
upon request. Over 100 varieties. Mrs. Leonard 
Howard, Greenville, 8S. C 


GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to 
order for distant clubs. old T. Bent, 124 Edgell 
Road, Framingham Centre, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER. Scotch. For private estate, 30 years’ 
experience in all branches including farm and 
greenhouse. Married. No children. References. 
Box 5, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT seeks position, 
life experience, married. Nine years last position. 
All branches horticulture, agriculture. Reliable, 
interview, particulars. Kennedy’s, 22 West 27th 
St., New York City. 


GARDENER SUPERINTENDENT, working, seeks 
position. Extensive ——— greenhouses, gar- 
dens, all landscape. Married. State particulars. 
Box 9, Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


WORKING HEAD-GARDENER: American citizen 
with 35 years’ experience in all branches of hor 
ticulture, eastern states and California. Early 
training in Holland at one of the Dutch horticul- 
tural schools. Exceptional references. Married, no 
family. Box 110, Prides Crossing, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


GARDENER and CARETAKER. Married. No 
children. Country. Landscape. Year round. Drive 
car and small tractor. Modern bungalow. Box 7, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 














THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 














New England 
Spring Flower 
Show 


Mechanics Building 
Boston, Mass. 


March 16-21 





Three floors devoted to gardens, 
plants and cut flowers. 


Victory gardens and a garden clinic. 


Educational display from the Great 
Smoky mountains. 


Comprehensive garden club exhibits. 
Music each afternoon and evening. 


HOURS 


Monday: | to 10 P.M. 
Other days: 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 








598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


FLOWER SHOW PASS 


The particular advantage of joining 
The Horticultural Society of New York 
at this time is that each member of 
this Society will receive a Season Pass 
to the International Flower Show, to 
be held at Grand Central Palace from 
March 16-21, which will enable him 
or her to go in and out of the Show 





at will, and to enjoy the private view 
from 9 to 10 o'clock each morning, 
beginning March 17, before the doors 
are opened to the public. 


Annual membership—$10; Life mem- 
bership—$100. Checks may be sent 
to The Horticultural Society of New 
York. 


PHILADELPHIA FLOWER SHOW 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





Co-operating in the 


March 16-21, 1942 


Commercial Museum, 34th below 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SPRING LUNCHEON 
Wednesday, March 18, | P.M. 


Hotel Philadelphian 
Chestnut Street at 39th, Philadelphia 


Program will feature 


VICTORY GARDENS 





For details in regard to these two 


events, consult the Secretary, Room 
601, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

















sity SALPIGLOSSIS Dwarf Princess (THT 
pod) PETUNIA Radiance... 


) Two splendid novelties: Salpiglossis 
ay Dwarf Scarlet & Gold. Glowing cerise 
“eS Petunia Radiance, A. A. Both 10¢. 
ce ad FREE—Park’s Flower Book 
Gives pronunciation, germination table, des- 
cription of 3000 varieties flowers, vegetables. 
Illustrated. Lists those hard-to-find rarities, 












FREE upon request. Send for yours today. 


cen W. pan 41 Parkton Drive - Greenwood, S. C. 
Choice Delphinium Seedlings 


Seedlings of ten choice named varieties direct from 
Blackmore & Langdon. Eight newest series from 
Vetterle & Reinelt. All cross pollinated seed. Sturdy 
plants grown in sterilized soil out of 83-inch pots. 
Will bloom at least once this year. 25 cents each, 
$2.50 a dozen. Plants shipped from May 10 on. 
Order now. Send for list of varieties. 
RENGERMAN’S GARDEN 
College Highway at State Line, Southwick, Mass. 


ANEMONE NEMOROSA 


Wood anemone, for shaded spots. Large Some 

of lavender blue or white, on 8-inch stems, | 

and June. $ for $1.10, 6 for $2.00, postpai 
1942 Book of Rarities, FREE 


WM. BORSCH & SON 
Box 211 








Maplewood 


ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner, Special Offerings 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming 
period desired and your growing conditions—i.e., 

night temperature. Seedlings of the Cattleya genera 
in 1%-in. up to 4-in. pots at eo from $1 to $15. 
Descriptive catalog with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


YF, LANDSCAPE CURBING 


fs in’ - ARust Resisting Alloy Steel 
ein Metal Edging Strip For The 
* Separation of Lawn From 

Road, Walk or Garden 


Evy 
ae § WRITE FoR FOLDER K 


O« 
DOPE THe PORCUPINE CO. 


Oregon 
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Waiting FAIRFIELD, Conn, 
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Important Coming Events 





| 


Mar. 21-22. San Antonio, Tex. Annual 
Garden Pilgrimage to gardens and homes 
sponsored by Christ Episcopal Church. 

Mar. 21-29. Dallas, Tex. Gardens of the 
Americas Exhibition at the State Fair 
Grounds. 

Mar. 21-29. Detroit, Mich. Michigan Flower 
— Garden Exhibition in Convention 

all. 

Mar. 25. Atlanta, Ga. Narcissus Show of 
the Rose Garden Club in the Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel. 

Mar. 25-26. Williamsburg, Va. Tidewater 
Narcissus Show in the Parish House. 

Mar. 27-28. Norfolk, Va. Camellia Tour 
of 12 gardens sponsored by the Garden 
Club of Norfolk. 

Mar. 27-28. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Annual 
Flower Show of the Fort Lauderdale 
Garden Club. 

Apr. 1-May 31. North Carolina. Fifth An- 
nual North Carolina Garden Pilgrimage, 
covering the entire state, sponsored by 
the Garden Club of North Carolina. 

Apr. 2-3. Savannah, Ga. Garden Pilgrim- 
age sponsored by the Garden Club Coun- 
cil of Chatham County as a part of the 
Garden Club of Georgia State Garden 
Pilgrimage. 

Apr. 28-May 3. Oakland, Cal. California 
Spring Garden Show in Lakeside Park. 




















For every reader of Horticulture 

who sends for a catalogue and 

a encloses 25c, we will send, 

irae postage prepaid, one nursery 
> grown Wild Senna. 

Ready about March 15th 


VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
Glen Moore Penna. 
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SHRUBS - VINES 


KELLY‘ PERENNIALS 


Strong, healthy, upland 
grown stock 


Sturdy Apples, Cherries, 


Plums, Peaches, rries, Grapes, 


Shrubs and Perennials at rock-bottom 
prices. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 


Kelly Bros. Nurseries, 400 Maple St., Dansville, N. Y. 


a 
GARDEN of HEART’S DESIRE 
Rare Flowers of the World 
Our New Catalog, interesting in word 
and picture, offers nearly 3000 kinds 
of delightful and distinctive flowers. 
Write for your copy. 
REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown Dept. B New Jersey 


HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


MISS ANNA BIDDLE FRISHMUTH 
Consultant Landscape Architect 
2210 Rittenhouse Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
Offers Original Lectures Attractive Color Slides 
Garden Subjects Titles 
“Victory Fruits new varieties time savers” 
“War Gardens Boston Common Veg. Conservation” 
“Designs for Large or Small Gardens” 
“a Autumn Rarities now—Bulb Situation for 
wee by ny varieties to plant’”’ 
—_ Prices to Olubs—Write for Terms 


HILL GARDENS FOR SALE 


Located on route 1A, Ipswich, fully equipped 
at a big expense. A going business. Death of 
owner reason for selling. Wonderful chance. 


THE BARKER AGENCY 
(Exclusive Agents) Ipswich, Mass. 
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Thousands of Property Owners Today 
Associate this Emblem with 
SCIENTIFIC SHADE TREE CARE 


In 1910 the Bartlett Company adopted the emblem shown above. It was 
selected to symbolize a new approach to shade tree care, based on scientific 
procedure in diagnosis and treatment. Today, tens of thousands of clients 
from Maine to the Carolinas bear witness to the fidelity with which 
Bartlett has held to their goal and welcome the many advantages and 
economies of shade tree care “The Bartlett Way.” 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Research Laboratories and Bartlett Service Is Available 
Experimental Grounds in Every Community from 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT Maine to the Carolinas 


TREE EXPERTS 


. af —_ _ 
Branch Offices: New York, Albany, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Syracuse, White " There are also 150 other cities and towns 
Plains, Bay Shore, Southampton, Westbury, N. Y.; Danbury, Hartford, New Leo ay where special Pat Authorized Agents 


Haven, Conn.; Boston, Greenfield, Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Bellows Falls, Vt.; Shade Tree Care “The 
Ellsworth, Me.; Providence, R. I.; Orange, N. J.; Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pa.; pp Alt ad 7 Soa stnee book or write 
Wilmington, Del.; Washington, D. C.; Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W.Va. our Home Office at Stamford, Conn. 





